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Happily compatible...you with you...and Coke with a juicy sandwich! It's 
the zingiest! The refreshingest! Coca-Cola...the sparkling drink dates were 
made for. Have a Coke...large-size...at The Place today! 


Tune in “‘The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” cach week on your local ABC-TV st 





(BILLVYEAVER CHECKS OUT CHRYSLER CORPORATIONS 30° SLANT SIX 
MILL THAT TURNS OUT MORE GO—SAVES MONEY ON GAS/ 


“Theres 20% more go— 
15% less gulp!” 





You can see the difference in 
this new kind of engine. It's set at 
30° slant to allow for a bigger mani- 
fold system 








Bill: ‘Boy, you can feel the difference, too!” 
Engineer: ‘Right, Bill. With this larger 
manifold comes freer breathing and greoter 
efficiency of all cylinders. When you need 
an extro surge of safe passing power you 
get it 20% more, and on 15% less gas 
than in our previous sixes 


LOOK FOR THIS 
DISPLAY OF REVELL H-O 
SCALE MODEL CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION CARS AT 











And you get even more pep if 
you hove our new, lightweight three- 
speed Torque-Flite Six transmission. 
it gives you the added pickup of a 
torque converter, plus the economy of 
a third speed. 











: ‘‘When you match performance 
with economy you've got something.” 
Engineer: ‘Proof of the pudding was 
the Mobilgas Economy Run, Bill. The 
Slant Six took honors 1, 2, 3 in the full- 
sized, six-cylinder-car class.” 
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Chrysler 
Corporation 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 
Plymouth Valiant « Dodge Dart Lancer 
Chryster Imperial 





KEEP BACK! These cats are wild! 


CLASSIFICATION: Shoes, genus Thom Cat and Thom Kitten. Not previously 
found on this continent (or any other). 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: Thom Cat has beautiful black 
patent leather trim. Thom Kitten is patent leather all over. Does not shed or change 
color with the seasons. Neat habits. No scientific term for class, but has lots of it. 
ANATHOMICAL: Thom Cat is a tapered toe slip on. Thom Kitten is a pointy toe 
flat. Almost always draw admiring glances from other shoes passing by. 
HABITAT: Now found only in Thom McAn shoe stores all over the United States. 
SOCIOLOGICAL: Dating patterns indicate that Thom Kittens will only be seen in 
the company of Thom Cats (and vice versa). 


Take them home for: $8.99 for Thom Cats. $3.99 for Thom Kittens. 


= TromWcAn 
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More on Movie Censorship 
Dear Editor: 

Among your Feb, 15 Letters to the 
Editor, a young lady stated that too 
many crime, sex, and racially-centered 
movies were being shown today. 

The idea that seeing this kind of 
“life” distorts the viewers minds is 
erroneous and unbearable. What kind 
of country is this where the truth of 
our surroundings must be hidden? .. . 
If the world is so bad, then why not 
tackle the source of the trouble instead 
of trying to conceal it? 

Hiding ugliness in order to put up the 
appearance of beauty is hypocritical and 
deceitful. I know that when I see such 
a movie, I try to seek out the reason and 
understand how the feelings of others 
led to the trouble. 

Michael Miciek 
Lakeshore H. § 
St. Clair Shores, Mich 


Dear Editor 
I agree that movies should be :cen- 
sored. One of the letters you printed 
[Jan. 25 issue} stated “if we didn’t like 
it, we wouldn't put up with it.” That 
person didn’t stop to think that we don’t 
like it and don’t want to put up with it! 
He didn’t seem to think that that’s why 
articles such as yours are written— 
because so many people do object. 
Kathleen Morturano 
Martin Hughes H. § 
Buhl, Minn 


Federal Aid to Education 
Dear Editor: 

According to Senator Barry Goldwater 
of Arizona, federal aid to education is 
unconstitutional under the 10th Amend- 
ment (“The powers not del@gated to the 


Ben Roth Agency 
“Look out, here comes that 
frightful bore, Confucius.” 


U.S. by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, or to the people.” ). 

Standards of education are a problem, 
but today’s trend for solving problems 
with federal aid is not necessarily the 
only solution, Standards are raised more 
by the actions of local administrators 
than by just money. It is a common 
fallacy that federal aid costs very little. 

Federal aid to education seems won- 
derful, but in reality it is costly as well 
as unconstitutional. 

Beth Chapin 
Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Dear Editor 

After reading your article on federal 
aid to education [Feb. 1 issue] I have 
the impression people fear that our gov- 
ernment, in giving funds to the public 
schools, will also gain control of them. 

In my opinion the present [Kennedy ]} 
Administration has made it quite clear 
that local school boards will maintain 
complete control over all phases of 
school policy and programs, I think the 
people trying to block the passage of 
President Kennedy's program would 
serve the country better if they would 
just make sure the schools really do 
continue to have full control over their 
activities while still benefiting from 
federal aid. 

Florence Weisman 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H.S 
e 


Medical Care Plan 


Dear Editor: 

One of the letters in your February |} 
issue states that clinics which specialize 
in caring for the poor are “a much bet- 
ter plan than to have the whole popu- 
lation pay taxes for those who don’t 
really want or even need help. . . .” 

The idea that a change in system 
would actually change the source of fi- 
nances is a false one. At the present time 
some clinics are overworked and under- 
staffed, but nevertheless are paid for 
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by state and local governments. With a 
public health insurance plan we would 
be able to provide more adequate facil- 
ities for all because inherent in this plan 
is the freedom of choice, to go to any 
hospital, thereby providing a more equal 
distribution of services. 

As to the idea of public health in- 
surance being undemocratic, it seems to 
me that it must, if anything, be more 
democratic since it allows the patient 
the freedom of choice of medical serv- 
ices. The Kennedy administration’s med- 
ical care plan now before Congress will, 
if passed, solve a large part of the prob- 
lem of those unable to pay hospital 
bills by insuring those over 65 covered 
by Social Security... . 

David Housman 
Bronx H. S. of Science 
New York, N. Y. 


The Ugly American 
Dear Editor: 

After reading the book The Ugly 
American, 1 was glad to see Senior 
Scholastic discuss this issue [Jan. 25 is- 
sue]. If all our ambassadors, which in- 
cludes all Americans abroad, give the 
U. S. a bad name, who gives us a 
good name? 

Perhaps someone should write a book 
about The Loyal American, for surely 
there are a good many more of this 
type than the Joe Meddlesome type. 

Paula Danca 
Stoneham (Mass.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

When I was in Germany with my 
parents a few summers ago, I saw how 
diligently foreigners studied English 
and how interested they were in Amer- 
ica and American ways. . . . Then I was 
astonished to learn that 56 per cent of 
our high schools offer none of the so- 
called world languages. 

Linda Schoettmer 
Regina H. S. 
Norwood, Ohio 


Mixed-Up Initials 
Dear Editor: 

In your December 14 issue you said 
OEEC stood for Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Recovery. I don’t un- 
derstand how a C represents Recovery. 

Mary Heiting 

Goodrich (Wis.) H. S. 
> It doesn't. We erred. The C stands 
for Cooperation. Sorry.—Editors 











Ideas to Live By 











“Man must work. That is certain as the sun. But he may work 
grudgingly or he may work gratefully, He may work as a man, or 
he may work as a’machine, There is no work so rude, that he may 
not exalt it; no work so impassive, that he may not breathe a soul 
into it; no work so dull, that he may not enliven it."—Henry Gites 














Kansas Historical Society 
The real Bat Masterson 


Brown Brotherr 
The real Wyatt Earp 


VU. of Wyoming Library 
The real “Calamity Jane” 
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HE blazing guns of a fast-draw 
duel . . . the pounding hoofs of a 
galloping posse . . . the flying fists of a 
courageous lawman battling a killer 
outlaw—these seem to be the modern- 
day symbols of the Old Wild West, at 
least as we know them from television. 
Perhaps a more accurate symbol of 
the Old West would be a cloud of dust 
and smoke. That cloud was first stirred 
up when a glittering piece of gold was 
found along the banks of the Ameri- 
ean River in California. The boots of 
the Forty-Niners, the wheels of the 
covered wagons, and the hoofs of the 
mule teams raised the dust cloud bil- 
lowing across the Western plains. 

Buffalo hunts, Indian raids, and 
cavalry charges kept the dust .moving 
while the West expanded—plow dust 
from the Kansas settlers, pick dust 
from the great silver and gold mines of 
Colorado and Nevada, shovel dust 
from the thousands of graves which 
paralleled the trails across the plains, 
deserts, and mountains. 

The dust mixed with the frontier 
smoke of the first locomotives linking 
East and West. It mixed, too, with the 
smoke curling up from the range camp- 
fires—silent witness to both the adven- 
tures and the loneliness of the cowpoke. 

And, of course, there was the smoke 
from the warm barrels of the Win- 
chesters and Colts of the gunslingers. 

To be sure, there were cowboys who 
shot lead at the moon in their merri- 
ment. There were over-painted damsels 
avho danced in the numerous saloons. 
And there were gamblers who spent 
their days (and nights) over the green- 
felt tables. Outlaws, lured by the pros- 
pect of easy money, robbed ‘stage- 
coaches and banks. And the law was 
the gun. Justice was meted out by the 
town3folk themselves, or by an elected 
or appointed gunslinger. 


But this “shoot-out” period actually 
lasted only ubout ten years. Respect 
for law and order became quite general 
in the late 1870's, Men brought in their 
wives and families. The ranges where 
“Cattle was King” made room for farm- 
ers and their plows. Barbed wire began 
to fence off the wide open spaces. A 
settling effect emerged. 

However, the ten lawless years make 
up the period immortalized and roman- 
ticized in print, in the movies, and on 
television. 


Piven before the Old West died, its 
mythology was being born. Dime nov 
els and magazines such as the Police 
Gazette carried tales of crime and 
heroic daring back to Eastern readers 
Being more often read in the wood 
shed than the parlor, they paid scant 
attention to facts. True incidents were 
embroidered to make them more ex 
citing. 

The movies picked up the Western 
theme from the earliest days of 5-cent 
“silents’—and turned it into the Amer- 
ican morality play: Good versus Evil, 
always with the triumph of virtue. 

Then television discovered the allure 
the West has for the American public 
And the TV viewer was in for the big 
gest Western stampede since the Cali 
fornia gold rush. 

Most of the TV sagas center in the 
gunfighters. And to add authenticity to 
the stories, script writers have re-cre 
ated the lives of actual gunslingers—or 
at least they have used names of heroes 
and bandits who were a part of the real 
West. Unfortunately, they tend to mix 
in so much fiction with a little fact that 
the TV hero usually emerges as a com 
pletely different character ‘from the 
actual person. 

Two eximples 


Wyatt Earp and Bat 


EEE WEST... 
FACT AND FICTION 
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Masterson. In real life, these two were 
as “thick as thieves”"—and thought of 
as such. On television, however, they 
have not only gone their separate spon- 
sored ways, but have also emerged as 
heroes who tamed the wicked West. 

In real life, Wyatt Earp played the 
role of professional gambler more often 
and more effectively than the role of 
officer. Most of his time was 
spent in the saloons playing faro, a 
popular card game of the period. In 
practically all the towns in which 
legend gives him fame as a lawman, 
“Marshal” Earp was better known for 
his drinking, women, and gambling than 
for his law enforcement. 

It is true that Earp wore a badge in 
the towns he claimed to have “cleaned 
up.” But as the records show, 
he never wore the badge of a marshal. 
His tin stars were that of the deputy 
marshal, deputy sheriff, or simply a 
policeman. But these lesser badges 
were important to him as a gambler. 
They gave him the legal right to tote 
a gun at all times—a psychological ad- 
vantage in a high stake card game. 

Newspaper that time 
credit Earp with only five outlaw vic- 
tims. In spite of what television may 
tell us, most of his heroic arrests were 
of suspected horse thieves or drunks. 
The longest newspaper story concern- 
ing him in Wichita, a town he claimed 
to have tamed, describes how he was 
arrested, fined, and fired from the 
police force for violating the peace. 

Some historians describe Earp’s loyal 
sidekick, Doc Holliday, as a mean, 
sometimes vicious, alcoholic. At the 
time he met Wyatt he was reputedly 
“on the lam” from four killings. 

Bat Masterson actually did hold the 
rank of a deputy U.S. Marshal—but for 
the southern district of New York State, 
and not until long after he had left the 


peace 


so far 


accounts of 


No glamorized movie set here. This is actual view of an Indian 
camp at Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, taken Jan. 17, 1891. 


West. His Western career had followed 
a path similar to “Marshal” Earp’s. 
That is, he was a professional gambler 
who drifted from town to town. 

His two-year stint as sheriff of Ford 
County coincided with the period in 
which he owned part interest in the 
Lone Star Dance Hall. At this time 
Dodge City was run by a small clique 
of saloonkeepers who took turns at 
being mayor. There are hints that this 
may have been how Bat won his one 
election for sheriff. 

Bat’s gun carried but four notches, 
and it’s said his cane was more often 
used 6n unruly drunks than on outlaws, 
He was said to be a poor shot—thus 
usually stayed out of 
where he 
weapon. 

A gun. that carried 
notches (a killing for each of the years 
that he lived) belonged to Billy the 
Kid. This outlaw has been sentimen- 
talized as a modern day “Robin Hood,” 
robbing the rich and sharing his loot 
with the poor. In fact, though, he was 
a notorious thief and a vicious killer. 
Only one of his killings resulted from 
a man-to-man fight. The other 20 were 
reportedly either from ambush or after 
Billy had tinkered with his victim's gun. 

Calamity Jane, the most celebrated 
female of the fictional West, bore little 
resemblance to pert actresses Jean 
Arthur and Doris Day who have por- 
trayed her in films. The real Calamity, 
in her quest for men and alcohol, ended 
up appearing in dime museums to ex- 
ploit her ghost-written memoirs. 


any danger 


couldn't use his cane as a 


a reported 2] 


Fact or fiction, the West is a big 
part of the American image. The West- 


ern melodrama is successful because 
Americans love and are particularly 
fascinated by this era of our history. 


Library of Congress 
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So are millions of Europeans and Asians 
who bring out SRO signs for U.S. 
made Western films. When popular 
fancy swings away from the “horse 
opera,” a basic interest in the West 
will undoubtedly remain both here and 
abroad. 

The real West of history held more 
drama, more colorful people, and more 
human interest than most of the syn- 
thetic cowboy stories on television 
screens today. After all, this was a 
struggle to open a vast new territory. 
It was the American dream of adven- 
ture, freedom, and fortune all wrapped 
up together. 

And settling the West was fast. An 
area that doubled the size of the U.S. 
was moved into, staked off, and settled 
within the relatively short span of 50 
years. Towns sprouted and grew prac- 
tically overnight. They grew quickly 
into cities. The territories became states. 

Someday, perhaps, television and 
movies will tell the real story of the 
real West. Says famous Western actor 
Gary Cooper: 

“In most of the TV shows and West- 
ern movies I've done, the hero is a kind 
of father-figure who fights alone for 
justice against the entire community. 
Humanity and decent human nature are 
always on the short end. This may be 
dramatically ‘valid’ but it gives the 
wrong impression of the way things get 
done. Kids around the world are grow- 
ing up thinking one man will always 
ride into town to fight their battles 
while the rest of the community sits 
on its collective hands. The only West- 
ern I'll ever do again is one that has 
something of historical value.” 

Apparently Mr. Cooper has found 
one—for next week, on March 29, he 
will narrate an NBC-TV rroject 20 
“spectacular” hopefully titled The Real 
West. 


Nebraska State Historical Sectety 


Schoolhouse in real West was one-room sod structure. Photo 
by Solomon D. Butcher was taken in Custer County, Nebr., 1888. 





The “Impossible 


Tom Klliaweed. Teron (Aria.) Daily Ster 


Necessity... Tax Reform 


HAT barely audible but persistent 
groaning sound heard in the air 
these days doesn’t need a Perry Mason 
or Checkmate, Inc. to trace it to its 
source: it’s just American taxpayers 
filling out their 1960 income tax returns. 
The great annual tax siege—now un- 
der way—will run its relentless course 
until April 15, deadline day for filing 
federal returns. Taxpayers have been 
laying in their supplies of federal forms, 
scratch paper, tax guides, headache 
remedies, perhaps even tranquilizers, 
and “midnight oil.” 

When dawn breaks on April 16, an 
estimated %$40,000,000,000 will have 
been officially transferred from private 
hands into the “public” hands of Uncle 
Sam. With such taxes, Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes used to 
philosophize, we buy civilization. 

How much is “civilization” costing 
the modern American taxpayer? In 
1959, the last year for which complete 
statistics are available, Americans paid 
$67,300,000,000 in taxes to the federal 
government, $15,800,000,000 to the 
states, and $16,500,000,000 to local 
governments. 

While federal individual income tax- 
es constitute the bulk (about 50 per 


cent) of all federal revenues, other 
taxes on corporations, luxury goods, 
imports, estates, gifts, etc.. make up 
the rest (see charts). Taken together, 
federal, state, and local taxes of all 
varieties now take more than 30 per 
cent of our annual national income. 

This means that for about every three 
dollars an American earns, one dollar 
goes to support federal, state, or local 
government—or that the average Amer- 
ican works two days for himself, and 
the third for “civilization.” 

More than three fourths of federal 
revenue comes from individual and 
corporate income taxes. Individual in- 
come taxes in the U. S. range from a 
minimum rate of 20 per cent on taxable 
incomes under $2,000, to a maximum 
rate of 91 per cent on those over 
$200,000 a year—the highest and (on 
paper, at least) most steeply progressive 
tax rates of any nation in the world. 

In spite of the high official rates 
on large incomes, however, the federal 
government draws the bulk of its in- 


Issues Before Congress 
Vo 


come tax revenue from the not-very 
wealthy. In 1958, for example, 40 per 
cent of total federal individual income 
tax revenue came from families with 
incomes between $5,000 and $10,000 
a year. (Only five per cent of American 
families have incomes over $15,000 a 
year.) 

Corporate income taxes provide the 
second major source of federal reve 
nues. Today taxes on large corporations 
are set at 52 per cent of the corpora 
tion's annual income. On smaller corpo 
rations the tax rate is lower. 

State and local governments, in turn 
rely heavily on sales and property 
taxes as their primary. sources of reve 
nue. Sales taxes constitute about two 
thirds of all state taxes. Property taxes 
amount to almost seven eighths of loca! 
government taxes (see charts). 

Because taxes take such a large chunk 
of national income, they are constantly 
the subject of hot debate among tax 
specialists, government officials, and 
taxpaying citizens. For years, many 
economists and political leaders have 
been tantalizing taxpayers with talk of 
a major reform—or overhaul—of the fed- 
eral tax structure. As Nate White, 
business and financial editor of the 
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Christian Science Monitor, puts it: “The 
nation’s tax laws are lopsided, com- 
plicated, inequitable, and discrimina- 
tory. They restrict growth where they 
shouldn't and reward clever avoidance 
where they shouldn't.” 


Okie economist has estimated, for 
example, that if the federal government 
taxed all actual incomes (without ex- 
emptions, deductions, or allowances), 
present federal income tax rates could 
be reduced by 54 per cent with no 
loss of revenue. The U. S. government 
now taxes $182,000,000,000 of the 
$410,000,000,000 that makes up the 
total annual income of all Americans. 
This means that $228,000,000,000 of 
U. S. income is untexed—because of 
loopholes, exemptions, deductions, etc. 
written into U. S. tax laws. 

“These [exemptions, etc.] are so nu- 
merous,” writes columnist Joseph Alsop, 
“that incomes in the highest bracket, 
supposedly liable to 91 per cent taxa- 
tion, are in fact paying only 46 per 
cent.” 

Under existing law, $600 of 
taxpayer's income is automatically ex- 
empt from taxation. An additional $600 
is exempted for each of the taxpayer's 
dependents. Contributions to charity 
may also be deducted from taxable 
income, as may certain medical ex- 
penses, business expenses, and interest 
paid on loans. Federal tax laws also 
exempt from taxation some income 
gained from stock dividends, all income 
from state or municipal bonds, and in- 
come earned by charitable, educational, 
religious, or other non-profit-type or- 
ganizations. 

All in all, if each of these special 
considerations removed, annual 
revenues of the federal government 
would jump by about $50,000,000,000 

One tax reform advocate, Mortimer 
Caplin (President Kennedy's recently 
appointed chief of the Bureau of In- 
favors eliminating 


each 


were 


ternal Revenue) 


many of these special considerations 
and reducing tax rates across the board 
accordingly. 

It was Chief Justice John Marshall 
of the U. S. Supreme Court who de- 
clared more than a century ago that 
“the power to tax involves the power 
to destroy.” Today, however, some 
economists and businessmen complain 
that the power to exempt from taxation 
now involves the power to destroy. 
They point out, for example, that the ex- 
emptions for businesses run by govern- 
ment agencies or non-profit organiza- 
tions sometimes work to the disadvan- 
tage of competing private businesses 
that are subject to heavy corporate tax 
burdens. 

Nevertheless, if Congress were to 
make drastic changes in the number of 
tax exemptions and concessions now 
written into tax laws, serious disloca- 
tions in our economy could quickly re- 
sult. Many non-profit, private founda- 
tions engaged in worthy causes might 
be forced to close their doors. Other 
public services might be curtailed or in- 
creased sharply in cost. Drastic changes 
might therefore require drastic readjust 
ments. 


| tax reformer in the Ken- 
nedy Administration, Walter Heller 
(chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisors to the President), is known 
among economists as a firm believer in 
a reform that would eliminate many of 
the tax concessions granted to high- and 
low-bracket taxpayers alike. 

He also reportedly favors a more 
fiexible federal tax policy, one that 
would allow for shifts in the tax burden 
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to meet changing business conditions. 
Under such a flexible tax system, if 
business conditions became depressed, 
income taxes withheld from paychecks 
would be reduced, This, in turn, would 
give the consumer more purchasing 
power and act as a business stimulant. 
Should a business boom and inflation 
threaten to rise out of control, on the 
other hand, taxes would be raised to 
curb excessive demand. 

President Kennedy recently stated 
that he would take a “second look” at 
the present economic slump in April 
and decide at that time whether busi- 
ness conditions warranted any tempor- 
ary tax cut. The President estimated 
that such a cut, to be effective, would 
cost the federal government as much as 
$5,000,000,000 in revenue. 

In April, also, Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon will submit to 
Congress the Kennedy Administration's 
proposals for changes in the tax law 
this year. “It should be possible,” Presi- 
dent Kennedy recently told Congress, 
“to reform the tax system to stimulate 
economic growth, without reducing rev- 
enues and without violating the basic 
principles of fairness in taxation.” 

High on the list of Administration re- 
form proposals will probably be a re- 
vision of corporation taxes to encourage 
greater investments in new plant and 
equipment, and stimulate employment. 

The corporate tax proposal would al- 
low corporations more leeway and flexi- 
bility in deducting plant and equipment 
depletion (or deterioration) costs from 
their tax base. Corporate incomes are 
presently taxed under a formula that 
allows a four to seven per cent yearly 

(Continued on page 17) 


Source: Committee for Economic Development 
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Central Press 
Month-long general strike this winter threatened nation’s government, constitution, and monarchy. 


Belgium... 


A Shaken Nation 
Goes to the Polls 


NETHERLAN 


A violent general strike 
plus the Congo disaster 
have unexpectedly turned 


Belgian against Belgian 


WALLONIA: primorily French specking 
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MARCH 22, 1961 
R the hard-working people of 
Belgium, the past nine months 
have been a succession of national ca- 
lamities. One after another they came 
in a series of shocks that stunned the 
nation. 

First came the Congo crisis. That 
saw Belgium's newly-freed African col- 
ony turn into a nightmare of misery, 
terror, and violence. 

Then came this winter's month-long 
general strike—one that erupted across 
the tiny nation in a storm of rage and 
deep-seated bitterness. The strike re- 
opened old wounds, turning Belgians 
first against the government, and then 
against each other. 

With the government under attack 
from all sides, King Baudouin called for 
new national elections—scheduled for 
next Sunday, March 26. 

“What happened?” stunned Belgians 
still ask one another. “What went 
wrong?” For many Belgians a recent 
newspaper banner headline in the capi- 
tal city of Brussels summed up their 
feelings: “A Year of National Dis- 
grace.” 

The events of the past nine months 
have made many Belgians say that their 
country seems to be “under a curse.” 
The first dark clouds of this “curse” 
began rumbling over the horizon during 
the early days of last July, after Belgium 
officially gave the Congo its independ- 
ence. 

Unprepared for independence, the 
Congo started to fall apart within hours 
after it became free, Arson, violence, and 
murder were rampant. The Belgians 
were shocked, for most Belgians never 
expected to “lose” their giant Congo 
colony at all. They thought that things 
would continue just as they had been— 
with the Congo independent in name 
only. After all, they had signed a 
friendship treaty with the new rzpublic, 
and promised to supply 10,000 Belgian 
technicians to run the Congo. Most of 
the 80,000 Belgians already in the 
Congo planned to stay on. 

The events of the past months, of 
course, proved otherwise. Not only did 
the Congolese turn on the Belgians, 
but the resulting chaos threatened to 
involve the Soviet Union and then the 
U. S. in open conflict (see our October 
5 major article and later news reviews 
on Congo developments). Most Belgians 
became plainly embarrassed. 

Although the Congo had long poured 
riches into Belgium, it may surprise 
most Americans that the loss of the vast 
colony made little difference to Bel- 
gium’s economic position. 

Belgian trade with the Congo in re- 
cent years was only a small proportion 
of her total foreign trade. Her entire 
revenue from the Congo came to only 
five per cent of Belgium’s gross nation- 
al product. The total of Belgian invest- 


ments in the Congo—from copper mines 
to river boats—ran to $3,000,000,000. 
But if she had to, Belgium could ab- 
sorb the blow of writing off the whole 
Congo as a total loss. The damage, econ- 
omists say, would be only equal to one 
year of Belgium's normal economic 
growth. 

While the effect on the nation as a 
whole was thus relatively small, cer- 
tain individuals and businesses were 
deeply affected. Firms which prospered 
by supplying the Congo with every- 
thing from shirts to bicycles had to 
cut back production sharply. Boats in 
the busy Belgian harbor of Antwerp 
now sail for the Congo with half their 
normal cargo. Thousands of Belgian 
settlers who had made careers in the 
Congo have come back to Belgium to 
look for new jobs and a new life. 


Wide World 
King Baudovin and his Spanish bride 
cut short honeymoon during strike crisis. 


For those involved in the Congo— 
from huge corporations to old-time set- 
tlers—the Congo was more a business 
than a colony. It was, as Belgian busi- 
nessmen say, une jolie affaire—a juicy 
business proposition. A pyramid of 
corporations controlled the vast riches 
of the Congo. At the top was the 130- 
year-old holding company, the Societe 
Generale de Belgique. Through its 
200-odd corporations, this holding com- 
pany controlled two thirds of the 
Congo's economy—from railways to 
cattle ranches and diamond mines. 


Wane many Belgians have profited 
from the riches of the Congo, the Bel- 
gian people never much wanted it in 
the first place. The vast colony—80 times 
the size of the mother country—was 
opened up in 1885 by Belgium’s King 
Leopold Il. He ruled the Congo with 
an iron fist. His agents extracted the 
Congo’s wealth while forcing the Congo- 
lese to work by methods that became 
a world scandal because of their bru- 
tality. 

When Leopold handed over the 


Congo to the Belgian parliament in 
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1908, the nation received it without 
much enthusiasm—even though the 
900,000-square-mile territory made Bel- 
gium the world’s fourth largest empire. 

Meanwhile, those involved directly 
with the Congo made little effort to 
train the Congolese for independence. 
When the Congo did become independ- 
ent last June 30, there were less than 
20 native college graduates in the 
whole country, and not a single native 
officer in the local army. 

As late as three years ago, most Bel- 
gian officials believed the Congo would 
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Opponents Spaak and Eyskens 


remain Belgian for at least another gen- 
eration. But a series of pro-independ- 
ence riots struck the Congo in 1959 and 
changed the whole picture. Fearful of 
becoming involved in a costly colonial 
war (such as the French were fighting 
in Algeria), the Belgians unexpectedly 
decided to grant the Congo independ- 
ence. As the world now knows, how- 
ever, independence brought results to 
the Congo more gloomy than even the 
worst pessimist could have predicted. 

But this was only the beginning of 
Belgium's troubles. The Congo was far 
away, and other trouble was at hand 
right at home. 

Late last December, Belgium was 
struck by the most serious general 
strike and riots that Western Europe 
has witnessed in decades. Beginning 
just two days after Christmas, nearly 
everything stood still in Belgium— 
trains, buses, coal mines, ports, fac- 
tories, stores, and even football teams. 

The 27-day general strike shut down 
Belgian industry and commerce, and 
cost the nation $250,000,000 in lost 
production. In the riots that followed 
the shut-down, three people were killed 
and more than 300 injured. 

What started as a straightforward 
strike ended by threatening the col- 
lapse of the nation’s government, con- 
stitution, and monarchy. 

The focus of discontent was a long 
and ponderous document known as the 
Loi Unique (single law). This was an 
austerity measure submitted to parlia- 
ment by the conservative government 
of Premier Gaston Eyskens. It called 
for a series of belt-tightening measures 
~—including higher taxes and smalle: 
social benefits—to set Belgium's eco- 
nomic house back in order. The 226- 
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page law was so complicated that it 
was said only a skilled economist could 
understand all its provisions. But while 
individual Belgians may have had dif- 
ficulty understanding the whole law, 
each knew how certain sections could 
pinch him personally. 

Although some government officials 
blamed the need for the bill on the 
loss of the Congo, most economists 
agree that Belgium was in trouble long 
before then. While individual Belgians 
are still among the most prosperous 
people in Europe, the nation as a whole 
has been living beyond its means. It is 
the only nation in Western Europe 
which cannot pay its expenses out of 
income. Its exploding budget deficit 
hit a high of $640,000,000 last vear. 


“Ts kind of debt wouldn't be very 
serious if the Belgian economy were ex- 
panding—but it isn’t. With the rest of 
Europe booming at a record rate, Bel- 
gium has been slipping into economic 
stagnation. Belgian industrialists have 
been investing heavily in the Congo 
and in other European nations—but 
not in Belgium itself. 

Postwar shortages of coal and steel 
in other European countries served for 
a time to mask Belgium's sluggish econ- 
omy. Suffering little damage during 
World War II, her factories mostly in- 
tact, little Belgium found ready markets 
for her busy industries. While her 
neighbors struggled to rebuild their 
economies with Marshall Plan aid from 
the U. S., Belgium became rich. Her 
shop windows were stuffed with differ- 


Wallonic, in south Belgium, has borne brunt of nation’s eco- 


ent varieties of fine foods, and huge 
American automobiles clogged her cities’ 
narrow streets. 

But gradually the rest of Europe re- 
covered, modernizing and rebuilding 
its industries. Belgian factories remained 
basically unchanged. Belgium's as- 
sociates in the six-nation Common Mar- 
ket began to greatly outpace her in 
production. In Italy, for example, the 
manufacturing index rose by 18 per 
cent in 1960 alone—while Belgium's 
has risen only four per cent since 1956 
and is now declining. 

The purpose of the Loi Unique, then, 
was to stimulate—at one crack—private 
investment, reduce the budget, and 
raise new money. Its methods for ac- 
complishing this: to raise taxes and 
cut social-security benefits. 

The bill, submitted to Parliament by 
the conservative government of Premier 
Eyskens, was supported by his own 
Social Christian (Catholic) party, and 
by the Liberal (actually a conservative) 
party, It was strongly opposed by the 
anti-Communist Socialist party. 

Although many Belgians agreed that 
something had to be done to set the 
economy back on its feet, they violent- 
ly disagreed as to the method. The re- 
sult of the Loi Unique was to antagonize 
nearly every taxpayer. While Belgium’s 
over-all tax rate is one of the lowest 
in Europe, many workers complained 


that 86 per cent of the new taxes would 
fall on the small consumer. And while 
the cash share borne by most workers 
would average out to only about $100 
more per year, many argued that they 
were already paying a bigger share of 
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nomic distress. Coal mines are exhausted, unemployment high. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


their income in taxes than any other 
workers in Western Europe. 


Even while opposition was forming 
over the new taxes, serious trouble 
was brewing in the southern part of 
Belgium, known as Wallonia. The 
French-speaking people of the four 
Walloon provinces have borne the brunt 
of Belgium's economic distress. Once 
the powerhouse of the nation, the South 
is burdened with slow-growing indus- 
try and exhausted coal mines. The 
population is decreasing, and Wallonia 
has begun to take on the look of a 
depressed area, Thousands of miners try 
to wrest a pitiful living from narrow 
coal seams, while other thousands have 
no work at all. In the past three years 
38 pits have been closed down and 
27,000 miners laid off. 

lo ease the hardship on the workers, 
the Belgian government has been sub 
sidizing the mines at the rate of $30,- 
000,000 a year. But the mines stil] can- 
not pay their way. Belgian coal costs 
more in the port of Antwerp than coal 
from the neighboring Ruhr or even 
from the U. S. 

At the same time, the Flemish-speak- 
ing counties of Flanders in the north 
are growing rapidly. Most businessmen 
have preferred to invest in Flanders 
WwW here labor 1s cheaper. 

Flanders and Wallonia were brought 
together under Belgium's unifying con 
stitution only 130: years ago. The peo- 
ple speak two different languages. In 
Flanders people speak Flemish, which 
is like Dutch. Walloons speak French 
More significantly, the two have never 
lived together easily. 

The workers of Wallonia have been 
bitter about the relative decline of their 
region. Most of them belong to the 
Socialist party, and they blame the 
conservative government of Premier 
Eyskens (who is from Flanders) and 
the bankers of Brussels for the plight 
of their region. If rich businessmen had 
invested in the factories of Wallonia in- 
stead of abroad, they say angrily, south- 
ern Belgium would not be economically 
depressed. 

Amidst these conditions, discontent 
in Wallonia has long been smouldering. 
When the Loi Unique was proposed in 
parliament, anger broke out into the 
open. Teachers and municipal workers 
in the Walloon town of Liege walked 
out of their jobs. They were soon fol- 
lowed by others. Within a few days 
the general strike spread to Flanders 
and Brussels. 

The Socialists denounced the pro- 
posed law as unfair, charging it would 
favor the rich and fall heaviest on work- 
ing men. When the bill reached parlia- 
ment, the session was so unruly that 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Twe teen-agers lost their lives in this crash last spring. How can such highway carnage be stopped? 


Should Sajoiy Ballss 


A pro and con discussion 


ASUALTIES: close to 40,000 killed 

and 1,500,000 injured every year. 
That's the price paid by Americans as 
they drive on the nation’s roads in 
more than 70,000,000 privately-owned 
automobiles and trucks. 

Each year safety engineers spend 
tens of thousands of man hours trying 
to devise means to reduce this tragic 
toll. gai 

One important device many say can 
save lives is the seat belt. But only 
about 1,000,000 cars (or one out of 
70) are currently equipped with such 
belts. Car owners have resisted install- 
ing them because, they say, the devices 
are uncomfortable and a nuisance. In 
addition, the cost of installing the nec 
essary hardware for the belts is high 
from $15 to $30 per belt. 

Last month the major U. S. automo- 
bile manufacturers announced they 
would install seat belt fixtures as stand- 
ard equipment on all 1962 car models. 
The belts themselves, to be installed at 
the discretion of the car owner, will 
cost from $3 to $5 each. 

Many people contend we should go 
a step beyond installation. of belt fix- 
tures. They claim that the interests of 
safety demand that seat belts them- 
selves should be required in all cars by 
law and their use strictly enforced. 

Here are arguments on various sides 
of the issue: 


Use of seat belts would slash ovr 
mounting accident toll. 


“Widespread use of seat belts would 
save at least 19,000 lives a year and 
reduce injuries by at least 50 per cent,” 
according to the Automotive Crash In- 
jury Research Project at Cornell Uni- 
versity. These conclusions alone should 
be reason enough for making installation 
of seat belts mandatory. 

Safety experts have shown that far 
more damage is done when an indi- 
vidual is tossed about in the car, or 
flung out of it, than by the impact of 
an accident itself. When a car hits an- 
other object, it stops—but the driver 
and his passengers keep going forward, 
until they are stopped by the first ob- 
ject they hit. That's when most of 
the damage is done to them. 

Seat belts would hold those in the 
car in place and sharply reduce the 
chance or the severity of injury. 


But even if installation of seat belts 
was required, how would you get ev- 
eryone to use them? 


Most people admit that driving can 
be a hazardous affair. But most also 
have an “it can’t happen to me” atti- 
tude. Or they may say there’s no 
sense in strapping themselves in for 
short trips. Thus, they would tend not 
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Be Required by Law? 


to use the belts—even though they may 
be available in the car. How do you 
overcome this resistance? 

It's a big problem, agree those fav- 
oring installation of the belts. What 
we need, this group contends, are 
greater efforts at driver education. 

For instance, statistics show that 50 
per cent of all auto accidents occur 
within a 25-mile radius of the driver's 
home. It’s a fallacy to think that short 
trips are any safer than transcontinental 
journeys. Accidents can happen during 
any kind of trip, even if it’s only to 
the neighborhood supermarket. So 
seat belts should be worn by everyone 
in a car every tirne that car is in mo- 
tion. 

It's up to our safety organizations 
and public officials to get people to 
accept this view 


But won't people be too impatient 
or indifferent to strap on seat belts 
every time they get into a car? 


That may be. But spot inspections 
by law enforcement authorities, checks 
at toll stations, and even a system of 
penalties for refusing to wear the 
belts could be used to fight driver in- 
difference. State laws require periodic 
inspection of other car equipment to 
make sure it’s in safe operating order. 
Why shouldn’t use of seat belts be 
checked too? 

After all, 40,000 lives lost annually 
is a terrible toll. That’s 7,000 more 


(Continued on page 17) 








2 REVIEW OF LATE HEWS 


A New Congo Confederation? 


All the top leaders of the Re- 
public of the Congo except one 
have agreed to a new, loose form 
of government as a solution to the 
chaotic political rivalry in the Congo. 
Eighteen of the leaders met for five 
days at Tananarive, capital of the is- 
land Republic of Malagasy (see our 
news review in last week's issue). 

The one missing leader was Antoine 
Gizenga, head of a regime in Stanley- 
ville, capital of the Congo's Orientale 
Province. Gizenga, who is considered by 
some Western observers to be pro- 
Communist, had been expected to go to 
Tananarive but apparently changed his 
mind at the last minute. 

His absence did not stop the leaders 
f the other Congolese provinces from 
reaching agreement on a new con- 
federation of partly-independent states 


to replace what is, in theory at least, a 


“unified” Republic of the Congo. The 
confederation, or loose association of 
semi-independent states, would 
Congo's present 


these 
be carved out of the 
six provinces. 

Joseph Kasavubu, president of the 
Congo, was unanimously chosen as pres- 
ident of the new confederation. The 
name of the confederation and the 
number of its members will be decided 
at a future meeting of Congolese lead- 
ers at Bakwanga in Kasai Province. 

Under the new plan, Leopoldville 
would remain the Congo’s capital. But 


GREETED BY U.S.: 


Ghana's President Nkrumah at his arrival in Washington. 


President Kennedy personally welcomed GREETED 


it would be a federal district (like 
Washington, D.C.). Kasavubu, who has 
been recognized by the United Na- 
tions, would represent all the members 
of the confederation internationally. A 
Council of States consisting of Kasavubu 
and the presidents of the member 
states would determine policy. 

The main difficulty that the confed- 
eration faces, according to some ob- 
servers, is the refusal of "Gizenga to 
participate. His forces control Orientale 
and Kivu provinces and part of Kasai 
(or about a third of the Congo). 

In addition, the new plan received 
an uncertain reception at the United 
Nations. The Soviets and some African 
and Asian nations have recognized the 
Gizenga regime as the “legitimate gov- 
ernment of the Congo” since the mur- 
der of deposed Premier Patrice 
Lumumba last month. 


NKRUMAH ADDRESSES ASSEMBLY 
The U.N. General Assembly, on re- 


suming its 15th session, heard another 
plan for the Congo presented by Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah of the African 
country of Ghana. Nkrumah urged the 
reorganization of the U.N. Command in 
the Congo to make it “primarily Afri- 
can.” He said that the U.N. forces 
could then “reorganize” the Congolese 
army and create conditions for recon- 
vening the Congolese Parliament and 
conducting new elections. 


BY U.S.S.R.: 
Gromyke shares a joke with the Ghanaian president at U.N. 
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Western diplomats generally wel- 
comed Nkrumah’s plan as a departure 
from his previous close identity with 
the Soviet position on the Congo. The 
Soviets are for ending the U.N.’s role 
in the Congo altogether. 

From the U.N., Nkrumah went to 
Washington, where he joined Presi- 
dent Kennedy in pledging support to 
the U.N.’s role of bringing peace to the 
Congo. Then the Ghanaian president left 
for the British Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in London. 


Employment Equality 


In his first major move in the oreo 
of civil rights, President Kennedy 
ordered a new program te insure 
equal job opportunities in werk 
done for the federal government. 


The order would affect both fed- 
eral agencies and firms contracting to 
do business with the government. 

To enforce the anti-discrimination 
program, the President established a 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. It replaces two committees 
created by President Eisenhower for 
the same general purpose: the Com- 
mittee on Government Employment 
Policy and the Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts. 

The new Kennedy committee will 
be headed by Vice-President Lyndon 
Johnson. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg will act as vice-chairman and 
general supervisor of the program. 

In the words of the President, the 


Wide World 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
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Wide World 


CONGO CAPTIVES: Their arms raised, Sudanese troops of the U.N. force sur- 
render to Congolese troops after a sharp fight in the port city of Matadi. A 
day later, Sudan's government angrily withdrew its contingent from the U.N. Con- 
ge force, accusing the U.N. of mismanagement of its outnumbered Matadi garrison. 


broad powers of the new committee 
are “to insure that Americans of all 
colors and beliefs will have equal ac- 
cess to employment within the govern- 
ment and with those who do business 
with the government.” 


AN “URGENT NEED” 


The President's order establishing 
the committee declared that “discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin is contrary to the 
constitutional principles and policies of 
the United States” and that “an urgent 
need” exists to strengthen and expand 
government programs designed to pro- 
mote full equality of job opportunity. 

The committee will therefore 
have sharper teeth to enforce its de- 
cisions than the two Eisenhower com- 
mittees it replaces. The chief new fea- 
ture is the power to punish employers 
who discriminate on grounds of race, 
creed, color, or national origin in their 
hiring policies. Any employer doing 
business with the government who re- 
fuses to comply with the equal oppor- 
tunity provision of the program can 
have his contract with the government 
cancelled. 


REPORTS REQUIRED 


An employer who persists in discrim- 
inatory hiring policies can be barred 
from future business with the federal 
government. To ensure compliance 
with the program, each employer must 
file periodic reports to the federal gov- 
ernment outlining hiring policies. 

The program will also affect any 
labor unions which practice discrimina- 
tion. Unions which exclude Negroes 
from membership and whose members 
are employed under government con- 


new 


tracts will be “exposed” in public hear- 
ings and subjected to the committee's 
publicity spotlight. 

The new Presidential directive also 
requires that employers doing business 
with the federal government must 
state in all “help wanted” ads that 
qualified applicants will be considered 
without regard to race. 

The federal government has had an 
anti-discrimination policy on employ- 
ment in government or government- 
contracted work since 1943, when 
President Roosevelt issued the first 
such order. President Eisenhower ex- 
tended the policy when he entered 
the White House in 1953. The new 
Kennedy directives, say many observ- 
ers, go considerably beyond any pre- 
vious federal government program in 
this area. 


Fishing Fight Finis 


Britain and iceland have called 


co truce in their two-and-a-half 
year “fishing war.” 

The truce came after Britain agreed 
to recognize Iceland’s claim of control 
of the sea extending 12 miles from its 
shores. Most nations claim only a three- 
mile zone beyond their coast as part 
of their territory. 

In return, Iceland agreed to allow 
British vessels to fish within a zone 
from six to twelve miles from the Ice- 
landic shore at certain seasons during 
the next three years. Iceland also 
agreed to give Britain six-months’ no- 
tice of any further territorial water ex- 
tensions and to accept the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice in 
any future dispute. 
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By tradition, a nation “owns” Inter- 
national water within three miles of its 
coast. This limit was set by a Dutchman 
in 1703 who said that a country 
shouldn't claim any more of the sea 
than it could defend with guns firing 
from the land. Western Europe gradu- 
ally accepted this “three-mile cannon 
shot” for its sea boundaries. 

The U.S. officially accepted the 
three-mile limit in 1792, but not all 
countries have followed suit. Some na- 
tions, such as Red China and Mexico, 
have officially established a 12-mile 
limit, and a few Latin American coun- 
tries are trying to keep foreign fishing 
vessels 200 miles from their coasts. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The so-called 
“fishing war” was triggered in 1958 
when Iceland announced that she was 
extending her territorial waters from 
three miles to twelve. This meant that 
all foreign vessels were off limits with- 
in 12 miles of the Icelandic shoreline. 

Britain, however, refused to recog- 
nize Iceland’s right to claim sole own- 
ership of these fertile fishing grounds. 
British fishing trawlers continued to 
“invade” the 12-mile area for rich hauls 
of cod, herring, and haddock. Iceland 
showed it meant business by sending 
coast guard patrol boats to shoo away 
the “invaders.” When the British trawl- 
ers refused to budge, the patrol boats 
fired warning shots. The British retali- 
ated by moving warships into the dis- 
puted area to keep the Icelanders 
from interfering with their fishermen 


HARVEST FROM THE SEA 


Iceland, which depends upon fish 
and fish products for more than 90 per 
cent of her exports, began to fear that 
the lgrge and fast fishing trawlers of 
today' were beginning to “over-fish” 
the waters. If too many fish were 
caught and too few were left spawning, 
Iceland’s entire economy would be in 
grave danger. For this reason the 12- 
mile ownership zone was declared. 

NATO undertook to help solve the 
squabble between the two allies, with- 
out success. Even a U.N. special con- 
ference failed to agree on a “law of 
the sea” to settle territorial water limits 
for all nations. 

A U.N. Conference on the Law of 
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the Sea is presently trying to establish 
1 “standard” limit which will be ap- 
plied to and accepted by all nations 
of the world 


Red China vs U.S. 


A “No Progress” sign could have 
been tacked up in an 18th century 
Worsaw palace as the U.S. and 
Communist Chinese ambassadors to 
Poland met there recently in one 
of the palace’s ornate rooms. 


The two ambassadors, sparring in 
the 103rd round of talks that have 
been dragging on and off since 1954, 
found grounds only for disagreement 

Jacob Beam, the U.S. diplomat, sug- 
gested a swap which would send Amer- 
ican journalists into Red China and admit 
Red Chinese reporters to the U.S. Such 
an exchange, it was hoped, might help 
squelch the flaring hostility between 
the two countries. Ambassador Beam 
also appealed for the freeing of five 
Americans long held prisoner by the 
Chinese Communists 

Wang Ping-nan, the Chinese ambas- 
sador, dismissed both the proposal and 
the appeal. He said it would be diffi- 
cult to negotiate on such matters so 
long as the U.S. continued to “occupy” 
the island of Taiwan (Formosa), 100 
miles from mainland China. Taiwan, 
aided by large amounts of U.S. mili- 
tary and economic aid, is governed by 
the anti-Communist Chinese Nationalist 
regime of Chiang Kai-shek. 

President Kennedy described the 
Red Chinese attitude as “harsh” and 
“belligerent.” He emphasized that the 
U.S. would not “surrender [its support 
of Chiang] in order to get a relaxation 
of international tension.” 

The only agreement that came out 
of the U.S.-Red China meeting Number 
103 was to set a date for meeting 
Number 104. Ambassadors Beam and 
Wang agreed to sit down again for 
talks on April 18. These meetings are 
held in Poland because the U.S. and 
Red China do not have official diplo- 
matic relations with each other—and, 
hence, cannot work through “normal 
diplomatic channels.” 


RUSK BARS “2 CHINAS” 


Speaking on the China question at 
his press conference, U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk said that any attempt to 
oust the Nationalist Chinese delegation 
to the U.N. and replace it with a Red 
Chinese delegation would create “a 
very serious problem.” 

The Secretary of State said, how- 
ever, that he did not expect this prob- 
lem to be an international issue again 
until the 16th U.N. General Assembly 
session scheduled for next fall. He said 
that, in the meantime, the U.S. will 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

In accordance with the previously 
announced schedule, there will be 
no issue of Senior Scholastic for the 
week of March 29. This in no way 
detracts from the total number of 
issues (15) scheduled for the cur- 
rent semester. The ninth issue will be 
dated April 5. This time lapse is ob- 
served because many schools take a 
spring or Easter “break” during 
this period. 
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consult with our allies on this matter 

Secretary Rusk said that he did not 
believe that a policy of recognizing two 
Chinas—both the Nationalist and Com- 
munist governments of China—could 
be a possible solution. He pointed out 
that the Chinese Communists themselves 
have refused to consider any plan that 
would provide “recognition of any sort” 
for Chiang’s government on Taiwan. 
The U.S. also has never advocated a 
“two China policy.” (Watch for a Forum 
Topic on this issue in our April 5 issue ) 


in Brief 


MEET ME IN SIBERIA. For two 
weeks U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union Llewellyn Thompson was cold- 
shouldered as he waited to deliver a 
message from President Kennedy to 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev. The mes- 
sage reportedly voiced the President's 
hope for a re-examination of Soviet- 
American relations. 

Khrushchev had left Moscow the 
morning after Thompson's arrival from 
Washington—without seeing the U.S 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Ambassador. Officially, Khrushchev was 
off on a long-planned Siberian agricul- 
tural inspection tour. Some Western 
diplomats, however, saw his action as 
a calculated affront. They theorized that 
the Soviet premier was displeased with 
President Kennedy's “go slow” ap- 
proach to a summit conference and 
with his firm stand on other interna- 
tional issues. 

Finally, Khrushchev invited Thomp- 
son to meet him in Siberia and the two 
men had an unpublicized four-hour talk 


THOSE IN NEED. Cuba's Guan- 
tanamo City reported it had run out of 
vaccine in the midst of a polio epidemic 
that had already taken the lives of sev- 
eral children. At the U.S. Naval Base 
at Guantanamo Bay, 31 miles away, all 
available vaccine was taken to the outer 
gates and rushed in a Cuban Red 
Cross ambulance to the stricken city 
President Kennedy emphasized that. 
even though we had cut off diplomatic 
relations with the Cuban government 
last January, our argument was not 


with the Cuban people 


ATLANTA AGREEMENT. Negro 
leaders in Atlanta, Ga., have agreed to 
end hinch-counter sit-in demonstra- 
tions in local stores. The Atlanta Cham 
ber of Commerce announced that in 
return for an immediate end to Negro 
sit-ins, the stores in the city have 
agreed to end discrimination against 
Negroes next fall. Integration of the 
lunch counters would take place at 
about the same time local schools open 
in September, according to the agree- 
ment. A federal court has ordered de- 
segregation of Atlanta's schools begin 
ning next fall 


SPEED MERCHANT: Air Force test pilot Major Robert White climbs from 
after flying experimental X-15 rocket plane te record speed of 2,905 mph. 
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Belgium 
(Continued from page 12) 


the parliament had to be adjourned. 

Meanwhile, the strike continued to 
spread, Planes stopped flying, trains 
ground to a halt, factories closed up, 
and the harbors were still. Pitched 
battles between strikers and police 
rocked Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, Ant- 
werp and other major cities. 

Despite the fury of the strike, the 
conservative-controlled parliament man- 
aged to pass the Loi Unique. Then, as 
the crisis mounted, Belgium's 30-year- 
old King Baudouin cut short his honey- 
moon (he had just married Queen 
Fabiola, formerly a Spanish noble- 
woman known as Dona Fabiola de 
Mora y Aragon) and hurried home. 

Even appeals by the popular king 
were unable to halt the riots. For a 
time the strikers even turned against 
the monarch, shouting “Long Live the 
Republic!” From embittered Wallonia 
came a petition to the King asking for 
a separate status for Wallonia. The 
Walloons wanted to break up Belgian’s 
unified constitution and set up a loose 
federation of three provinces—Wallonia, 
Flanders, and Brussels. 

Even though the Loi Unique was 
passed, a new dispute broke out in 
parliament over means of putting it 
into effect. When the Liberal party re- 


fused to go along with the Social Chris- 
tians, the coalition government of Pre- 
mier Eyskens collapsed. King Baudouin 
last month dissolved parliament and 
called for new elections on March 26. 


4 ae elections will mark the first 
nationwide electoral test of Premier 
Eyskens’ policies. The three major 
parties facing one another are: the 
Social Christians (Catholic), who won 
47 per cent of the vote in the 1958 
elections; the Liberals (conservatives), 
who won 11 per cent; and the Socialists, 
who won 35 per cent. 

Sparking the Socialists will be a 
Belgian famous the world over—Paul- 
Henri Spaak. Sometimes known as “Mr. 
Europe” (for his untiring efforts to 
achieve European economic and _politi- 
cal integration after World War II), 
Spaak gave up an important job as 
civilian head of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to lead the Social- 
ists in next week's elections. 

The outcome is still anyone's guess. 

Chafing from the pains of the past 
nine months, most Belgians are eager 
to see their nation’s ailing economy 
nursed to health and Belgium bronght 
back into step with booming Western 
Europe. The results of next Sunday's 
elections, acd the policies enacted by 
the new government, hold the key. 





Safety Belts 


Continued from page 13) 


than we lost in the Korean War! Sure- 
ly, it’s worth a little effort to save a 
good percentage of those lives. 

As for the belts being a nuisance— 
well, so are the parachutes worn by 
combat flyers. But you don't see many 
of them climbing into their planes 
without ‘chutes! 

If seat belts were required by law 
and their use enforced, drivers might 
get a bonus which would change 
their attitudes. With the probable drop 
in deaths and injuries, insurance com- 
panies might be able to lower their 
rates. This could 
saving for many 


insurance 
significant 


accident 
mean a 
drivers. 


But might not the use of seat belts 
give drivers an illusion of safety and 
induce them to take chances? 


Some drivers might think that strap- 
ping a seat belt around their middle is 
a ticket to safety on the road. This 
could, in turn, tempt them to speed 

take chances they 
taken before. What 


corners 
have 


up, cut 
wouldn't 
then? 
It is obvious 
belts are not a 
not gomg to 


seat 
are 
who 


therefore, that 
“cure-all.” They 
nitwits 


slow down 


would rather be dead than sensible. 

That's why belts are merely one ad- 
junct to improving highway safety. 
They must be used in conjunction with 
other safety efforts. 

For example, states must crack down 
harder on speed violators—such as the 
system pioneered by Connecticut in 
taking away the driver's license of a 
convicted speeder. Also, more stringent 
driver's tests should be given. And 
tests should be required periodically, 
not just once; after all, a driver's eye- 
sight or physical contro] may go awry 
after he’s received his license. 

There are many ways highway safe- 
ty could be improved. Use of safety 
belts is just one of them. Auto manu- 
facturers are also working.on other 
“safety items” for cars—safety con- 
toured and padded dashboards, better 
positioned front seats, improved tires, 
independent emergency brakes, glare- 
proof mirrors, etc. 

What counts most in the long run, 
however, is the individual driver's atti- 
tude. There are just too many “squares” 
who think that safety is the other fel- 
low’s job, Remember, while you were 
reading this article, some American was 
killed in an auto crash. This needless 
slaughter will be cut down only when 
everyone realizes that cutting corners 
on safety is a short cut to an early grave 


Tax Reform 
(Continued from page 9) 


deduction for the wearing out or de- 
terioration of industrial machinery. 

This means that to gain the full tax 
allowance owed them, corporations 
must keep their machinery in use for 
anywhere from 15 to 25 years. Actu- 
ally, machinery often wears out at a 
faster rate than four to seven per cent 
a year. Sometimes it is even replaced 
after one year—by a more efficient, 
technologically improved piece of 
equipment. 

By granting corporations more leeway 
in their depletion allowance for plant 
and equipment, some economists be- 
lieve that investment in industrial ex- 
pansion and modernization would im- 
mediately take place. It is estimated, 
for example, that one third of the na- 
tion’s corporate plant and equipment is 
now obsolete. If the tax laws could be 
used to encourage replacement of this 
plant and equipment, a general stimula- 
tion of the economy might take place 
and the rate of economic growth would 
then be stepped up. 


‘Ton proposal, like most tax reform 
proposals, has been the subject of much 
controversy. Some labor leaders, for ex- 
ample, oppose reform that would stress 
relief for corporations rather than for 
individual citizens. 

Interested groups—business, labo: 
and others—have frequently and eagerly 
expressed support for tax reform in 
principle. But their ideas of changes 
which they believe should be made in 
the tax laws differ widely. 

None of these groups has sufficient 
strength to force the reforms it wants 
through Congress. But several are 
strong enough to block any tax changes 
that might hurt them. This is one rea- 
son why—despite general agreement as 
to the need for it—tax reform has not 
gained much headway in Congress to 
date and has been called “the impos- 
sible necessity.” In this sense, tax re- 
form can be likened to the weather: 
everybody talks about it, but nobody 
can do anything about it! 

Therefore, a general overhaul of tax 
laws does not seem to be in prospect 
for this year. Instead, President Ken- 
nedy is reported to be pressing for cer- 
tain piecemeal changes, designed to 
stimulate the economy. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury Department 
is going ahead on proposals for an 
eventual general overhaul of the federal 
tax structure. If permit, 
these proposals may be presented to 
Congress next year, becoming without 
a doubt one of 1962's hottest issues be- 
tore Congress. 


conditions 





Did you see these razzle-dazzle Dover (Ohio) Basketeers on TV four weeks ago? 
Here's how the small-fry Harlem Globe Trotters line up (left te right): Steve 
Trustdorf (7th grade), Ernie Cato (8th grade), Rik Haines (7th grade), Dow 
Maurer (8th grade), Todd Ramsey (6th grade), and Kirby Terakedis (7th grade). 


Little Miracles 


HEN the U. S. Olympic basketball 
team dribbled into town for an ex- 
hibition game last summer, I grabbed 
my beanie and fast-broke to the arena. 
For $4.80 I could see Oscar Robertson, 
Jerry Lucas, Terry Dischinger, and Walt 
Bellamy playing on the same team! 

I came, I saw, and I sobbed (for my 
$4.80). Except in a few spots, the Olym- 
pic team looked awful. I was thinking 
about asking for my money back—until 
{ saw the half-time show. A team of 
young boys, called the Dover Basketeers, 
made me flip. Composed of sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth graders, ranging in 
age from 11 to 14, the Basketeers put 
on an exhibition of fancy ball handling, 
dribbling, and shooting that laid the 
huge crowd in the aisles. 

To the tune of “Rock Around the 
Clock,” the pint-sized wizards dribbled 
the ball at top speed between their legs, 
around their backs, and under and 
around each leg from a kneeling posi- 
tion. They passed from all sorts of 
crazy positions, did all kinds of won- 
drous tricks, and wound up with the 
Bob Cousy special—a fast dribble and 
an around-the-back switch and lay-up! 

It was positively dazzling. It was like 
watching a sawed-off edition of the 
famous Harlem Globe Trotters. I was 
so knocked out that I chased the team 
right into the locker room. 

“Your coach,” I gasped, “where's 
your coach?” A lean fellow with a com- 
pletely shaven head, looking amazingly 
like Yul Brynner, came over. “I'm 
George Elford,” he said politely, “can 
[ help you?” 


I explained who I was. “How do you 
do it?” I said. “How long have you had 
these kids, and how can you teach them 
such fabulous tricks?” 

“I've had the Basketeers for six years, 
he told me. “I pick them from the sixth 
to eighth grades. I teach them for three 
months, then work them in with my 
veterans for two weeks.” 

“Can you do all that stuff?” [ asked 
unbelievingly. 

Mr. Elford smiled. “No, | can't do 
it at all, but I can teach it!” 

The Dover Basketeers aren't really a 
team. They don't play games. They just 
put on exhibitions. All they ask is trav- 
eling expenses, food, and lodging. And 
wherever they go, they knock the fans 
f - a loop. 

Since February 26, life has been just 
a bowl of train schedules for the Bas 
keteers. On that day they appeared dur- 
ing the half of the nationally televised 
Detroit-Boston game, and they made 
a bigger hit.than Ben-Hur! 

(A picture story on the Dover Bas- 
keteers will appear next July in Summer- 
Time, Scholastic Magazines’ summer 
special. ) 


Diamond Dust 


> Big league baseball—it’s wonderful! 
Where else can a fellow who'd ordi- 
narily be a $75-a-week clerk or cotton 
picker make 60 or 70,000 dollars for 
five and a half months’ “work”? Even 
then, they keep sobbing for more. 

Take Willie Mays and Mickey Man- 
tle, for instance. Both of them briefly 
held out for more loot this year. And 


for what? Mickey made about $67,000 
last year for hitting .276 with 40 homers 
and 94 runs batted in. Willie got $85,- 
000 for batting .319 with 29 homers 
and 103 rbi’s. Both said the same thing, 
“I think I had a pretty good year and 
deserve a raise.” 

Pretty good year, my foot! Not for 
67- and 85,000-dollar players. If I hit 
only .276 or .319 on my typewriter, I'd 
probably have my salary cut or be 
traded to a comic book 


> It’s always sad to see an athlete who 
has been one of the best hang on until 
his presence becomes embarrassing 
That's why I cannot understand Stan 
Musial. Here's the third greatest ball 
player of the past 20 years (Joe DiMag 
gio and Ted Williams must rate Nos 
| and 2), who refuses to recognize that 
he’s way over the hill. 

Stan hit .255 and .275 the last two 
years, He's 40 years old, and he still 
talks about playing 100 games and hit 
ting .300. He's not worth anywhere 
near what the Cardinals are paying him 
(estimated at $100,000). Yet, he re 
fuses to quit. 

How different it was with DiMaggio 
and Williams! They had too much 
pride to continue after reading the 
handwriting on the dugout wall. They 
knew they couldn't produce $100,000 
worth of base hits. So they hung up 
their spikes. 

The name “Musial” gleams bright) 
in the record bogks. If he quits now, 
the fans will remember him as he would 
wish—and deserves—to be remembered 
If he continues to hang around as just 
another has-been, a lot of his shine will 
be rubbed off. 


> Quick now: Of-all the sluggers who 
hit 300 or more homers in their careers 
who did it the fastest? Nope, not the 
Babe or Gehrig or Foxx or Ott, it was 
Ralph Kiner, the Pirate slugger of the 
early 1950's. It took Ralph eight seasons 
to do it. Which is Kiner quick. 

Guess who's No. 2 on the list? Eddie 
Mathews, the Braves’ clouter! It took 
him nine years. Ernie Banks will also 
reach the 300 mark in his ninth season 
(next year)..And that includes his first 
season with the Cubs, in which he 
played only 10 games. 

Mickey Mantle slugged his 300th 
homer last year—his 10th with the 
Yankees, And Willie Mays will also hit 
the mark in his 10th season (1961). 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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1. MAP READING 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
Each counts 2. Total, 10 


, a. What term 
you use to describe the topography 


rect answet 


would 


of southern Greece? 


b. What 


describe the 


term would 


you use to finger-like 


projections in the Salonika area? 


. what direction 
would you fly on a direct route from 
the island of Corfu to the island of 


Chios in the Aegean Sea? 


c. In 


ros d. What does the line 
connecting Athens and Larissa stand 


tor? 


ov e. Approximately how 
many miles is it by direct route from 
Tirana, in Albania, to Sofia, in Bul 


garia? 


il. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 





Review Test 


Answers all questions, unless your teacher gives you differ- 


at 


are based on material in Senior 





ent instructions. Q 


Scholastic, February 1, 1961 through March 15, 1961 issues. 


My total score 


which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question 
Each counts 3. Total, 30. 


or phrase 


a, One of the major arguments of 
opponents of federal aid to edu- 
cation is that 
1. there is no shortage of quali- 

fied teachers 
public 
declining 
federal aid may lead to fed- 
eral control of the schools 
the federal government al- 
ready pays too large a share 
of the total cost of education 
5. none of these 
The federal minimum 
now 


school enrollment is 


wage is 
set at 

. 40 cents an hous 

2. 75 cents an hour 

. $1.00 an hour 

$1.25 an hour 

5. none of these 
Which of the following mem- 
bers of President Kennedy} 
Cabinet ‘is matched incorrectly 
with his office? 

1. Freeman—Agriculture 

9. Goldberg Labor 





3. Hodges—Commerce 
4. Udall—Interior 
5. none of these 
d. The change in the House Rules 
Committee involved 
1. decreasing the number of 
Republican members only 
2. increasing the number of 
Republican members 
3. replacing the Chairman 
. enlarging the membership 
from both parties 
5. none of these 
Which of the following pairs is 
matched incorrectly? 
1. Rule XXII—House filibuster 
privilege 
2. seniority—selection of com- 
mittee chairmen in Congress 
3. lobbies—groups seeking to 
influence Congress 
Congressional immunity — 
freedom of Congressmen to 
say what they wish on the 
floor of Congress 
5. none of these 
In which of the following in- 
dustries did the federal govern- 
ment recently conclude an anti- 
trust action that led to fine and 
imprisonment of some exec- 
utives? 
. automobile 
2. electrical 
. chemical 
. textile 
. none of these 
A major speech against “un- 
warranted influence” in U. S. 
affairs by “the military-industrial 
complex” was made by 
1. General MacArthur 
2. Defense Secretary McNamara 
3. President Kennedy 
4. President Eisenhower 
5. none of these 
One result of our deficit in in- 
ternational payments has been 
1. valuation of gold at $35 an 
ounce 
2. outflow of 
u. & 
an increase of our 
over imports 
. an increase in the number 
of American tourists travel- 
ing abroad 
. none of these 


gold from the 


exports 





iil, LEADERS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


On the line to the left of each of the names in Column A, write the number 


Column A 
a. Habib Bourguiba 


. Everett Dirksen 
» J. William Fulbright 
. Charles de Gaulle 
. Antoine Gizenga 
. Jawaharlal Nehru 
. Sam Rayburn 
. Dean Rusk 
Dag Hammarskjold 


Antonio Salazar 


With which of the following 
expressions has the Kennedy 
Administration become identi- 


Freedom’ 
Deal” 
Begimming”™ 
. “New Frontier” 
5. none of these 
“Project Mercury” is designed to 
1. launch Polaris missiles 
2. improve radio 
tions 
3. make it possible for man to 
voyage into space 
4. test the relative merits of 
liquid and solid rocket fuels 
5. none of these 


communica 


». Recently 


preceding the correct description in Column B. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 


Column B 


. U.S. Senate Majority Leader 
2. U.N. Secretary General 
3. Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives 
. President of Morocco 
. U.S. Senate Minority Leader 
. President of Tunisia 
. President of France 
. U.S. Secretary of State 
. Communist-trained Congolese leader 
. Chairman of U.S. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee 
. Prime Minister of India 
2. Premier of Portugal 


2. Cambodia 

. Laos 

. Viet Nam 

. none of these 

assassinated Patrice 

Lumumba, first premier of the 

Republic of the Congo, was 

supported by 

. the Soviet Union 

2. President Kasavubu 

3. Colonel (now General) Mo- 
butu 

. Belgium 

. none of these 

Yugoslavia receives U.S. mili- 

tary and economic aid because 

1. it is a member of NATO 


it is an old ally 

it is a backward area 

the West wants to strength- 
en a country which has shown 


2. 
1V. WORLD AFFAIRS 3. 
4. 


Multiple Choice 
Total, 30. 


Each counts 3. 


_a. The U.S. broke diplomatic rela- 


tions with: 
l. Argentina 
2. Cuba 
3. Haiti 
4. Mexico 
5. none of these 
. The Baruch-Acheson-Lilientha! 
plan was concerned with 
1. a “Youth for Peace” Corps 
2. economic and military aid 
programs to our allies 
3. an international agency 
control atomic energy 
4. “open skies” inspection 
5. none of these 
. Which of the following nations 
is neutral in the Cold War? 
. Australia 
. Czechoslovakia 
. India 
. Poland 
. none of these 
. Pro-Western government forces 
have been fighting pro-Commu- 


nist rebel troops in 


to 





ARMS SPENDING TREND 
(Federal spending for defense) 


100 
80 


0 
1939 ‘42’ 44 46 AB’ H0 52'54'56'5860 


independence of Soviet con- 
trol 
5. none of these 


. Which of the following African 


colonies or new nations is 
matched incorrectly with the 
colonial power most closely as- 
sociated with it? 

. Angola—Portugal 

2. Ghana—Britain 

3. Congo-Belgium 

. Morocco—France 

. none of these 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


__h. A European country which has 


Vv. 


if it is true, an 


made a spectacular economic 

comeback since the end of 

World “War I ang now holds 

some $7,000,000,000 in gold 

and dollar reserves is 

l. France 

2. Britain 

3. Italy 

4. West Germany 

5. none of these 

An unusual feature of the Soviet 

rocket sent towurd Venus is 

1. it estab)‘shed a 4-i lead over 
the U.S. in space vehicles 

. it was liquid-fuel propelled 

3. it was blasted off the back 
of a Sputnik 

4. it was placed in orbit with 
comparatively little thrust 


5. none of these 

“Ham,” the space chimp, made 

history by 

1. lobbing 155 miles into space 
and returning safely 

2. hurtling through space at a 
top speed of 8,000 mph 

3. testing the first U.S. Samos 

4. circling the globe twice 

5. none of these 


READING A GRAPH & CHARTS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T™ 


“F” if it is false, and 


“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph or chart on which 
to base a conclusion. Each counts 2 
Total, 10. 


__a. More than 50 per cent of the 


d. 


eC. 


c. 


"62 budget is devoted to major 
national security. 


. Of the 2.5 million members of 


the armed services, more than 
half are in the Army. 

About 20 per cent of the total 
number of federal employees 
are civilian employees of the 
Defense Department. 

Federal spending for defense 
in 1944 was 75 billion dollars. 
For the period 1952-1960 fed- 
eral spending for defense was 
between 60 and 80 billion dol- 
lars each year. 


Source: New York Times 


THE IMPACT ON THE NATION OF THE DEFENSE BURDEN 





SLICE OF ‘62 BUDGET 
Total expenditures: $80.9 bil. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 





Total Federal employment:5 mil. 











MARCH 22, 1961 


Since there will be no magazine is- 
sued next week, we'll cover two weeks 
of TV here and look at top programs: 


> Thursday, Mar. 28—Returning to 
ABC is Silents, Please, a collection of 
old silent movies. The first is a pirate 
epic called “The Black Pirate.” 


> Saturday, Mar. 25—The Timex All. 
Star Circus on NBC will feature an 
English circus, The Bertram Mills Cir- 


> Sunday, Mar. 26 
~The NBC Opera 
Theatre has sched- 
uled Moussorgsky’s 
opera, “Boris Godu- 
nov,” with Giorgio 
Tozzi in the title 
role. 

CBS’ The Twen- 
tieth Century is 


doing a program | 


called “As Others | 


Giergic Tozzi 
See Us.” 
Omnibus this Sunday on NBC will 


present “The Hundred Years’ War Be- | 


tween the Sexes,” a semi-serious look 
at how the relationship between men 
and women has changed since 1861. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame on NBC Sun- 


day will do “Barabbas,” a Biblical story 


telling of the trial of Jesus Christ before | 


Pontius Pilate. 


Finally, the Sunday schedule will re- | 


flect the soon-to-open baseball season, 
with CBS’ Sunday Sports Spectacular 
presenting “Baseball Field General.” 


> Tuesday, Mar. 28—ABC’s Close-Up! 
is offering “Adventures on the New 
Frontier,” examining the first two 
months of the Kennedy Administration. 


> Friday, Mar. 31— NBC’s Bell Tele- 
phone Hour will salute the coming of 
spring musically with “The Signs of 
Spring.” 


> Saturday, Apri] 1—NBC’s Our Ameri- | 


can Heritage series is “Not in Vain,” 
the story behind the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 


> Sunday, April 2—A special on NBC is 
Marineland Circus, much of which will 
be photographed under water. 

CBS’ Sunday Sports Spectacular will 
cover the National AAU Swimming and 
Diving Championships, and NBC will 
have a special heralding the opening of 
the baseball season. 


—Dicx KLeIneR 





“MENNEN 


‘ahebe ha 
we ceded 


Wislehalel cit de des 


MEU AAS 


A man with Alopecia Universalis’ 





doesn’t need this deodorant 


He could use a woman's roll-on with impunity. Mennen Spray was 
made for the man who wants a deodorant he knows will get through 


to the skin . . . where perspiration starts. 


Mennen Spray Deodorant does just that. It gets through to the 
skin. And it works. All day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 
64¢ and $1.00 plus tax 


other deodorant. Have you tried it yet? 


plete lack of body hair, including that of the scaip, legs, armpits, face, etc. 

















DOING IT THE HARD WAY byh 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT Me 
P YZ he 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
NO 
pega Nome A week for positive dandruff control. Keep your | 


SHAMPOO hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 











The Game of Golf 


By Tommy Clark, 3316 Moulton Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
*Starred words refer to golfing 
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. Strokes over par. 
. Golf club used in playing ball from 
the tee. 
. Ancient. 
. Milligram ( abbr.) 
3. Means and no 


. State where the Mardi Gras is held 


(abbr.). 

. Old word for jail. 

. Adverb meaning to that degree or 
amount. 

9. Edge of mouth. 

20. One who plays golf. 
21. Length of life. 

2. “Give me liberty 
death,” said Patrick Henry. 
Attorney (abbr.). 
“The boy stood 
deck.” 

7. ___._. Hunter, movie actor 

. Arsenic (chemical abbr.). 
. Parent Teachers Association (abbr.). 

2. Relates. 

. Moves around in another direction 

3. To object or take exception 

7. Golf clubs. 

. River in Scotland. 
. Gram (abbr.). 

2. Add to little by little 
Away from down. 

}. Every golf course has its sand 

. Say this when you mean yes in Spain. 

. Make an attempt 

. Ate in a certain manner for a certain 
reason. 

. Number of strokes required for a hole 
or round played perfectly 

2. Toward. 

. Beheld. 

. Your doctor probably has these ini- 
tials on his auto license plates 

. Young bear. 

. Prairie state (abbr.). 

. L have, he we 

. Played about. 
Kind of golf club 


give me 


—_.. the burning 


- 
_—_— 
oOo 


ODABAR We 





. Slip of paper used in voting 


Get you gone! 

Sick. 

Short for Edward. 
Registered Nurse (abbr.). 


. Electrically charged particle 


The Green Mountain State ( abbr.) 


. Feel indignant displeasure. 

. British colony south of Sicily. 

2. Strikes golf ball so it rises well. 
. Golfing gets you out im'the _.__. 
. Portuguese Indian territory. 
. Writer of popular science books, 


| ae 


. Long time back. 
23. Arnold wi 

. Act of striking a golf ball. 

. In starting play at a hole, golfers have 


, golf champ. 


. Color of the daytime sky. 


. Uncontaminated. 


__.... Baxter, movie actress 


32. Touchdown (abbr.). 
33. Opposite of junior ( abbr.). 
. Seventh tone of musical scale. 


. Steamship (abbr.). 
. Golf club. 

. A golf course. 

. Estimated value. 


3. Score of one stroke less than par on 


” Shak 
. Soun 
. Hush! 


a hole. 


. A professional golfer is called a 
. Contraction for it is. 
. Said to be mightier than the sword, 


.. Sneed, golf champ. 


. Metal case inside hole on golf course. 
. An aeriform fluid. 
. Centimeter (abbr.). 

“T 


i) or not to _._.__.,”” said 
re's Hamlet. 
made when laughing. 


TTI — 


$6980 83 


i" “Tops, don't miss. 
i Fair. 


i" Good. 
“Save your money. 


i CIMARRON. (MGM. Produced 
by Edmund Grainger. Directed by 
Anthony Mann.) 


This is the second appearance of 
Edna Ferber’s popular novel in movies, 
and while the plot is more bookish than 
cinematic, the film has its exciting mo 
ments. Idealistic, restless Yancey Cravet 
(Glenn Ford) takes his bride (Maria 
Schell) from Kansas to the Oklahoma 
Territory. They have adventures on the 
way when they meet up with the Chero 
kee Kid (Russ Tamblyn) and his toughs, 
but none that compare with the excite 
ment they find in Oklahoma, where 
hundreds of settlers are waiting for the 
free-land race. The big rush starts at 
noon on April 22, 1889, and the scenes 
of these pioneers riding and running to 
stake their claims are magnificently 
photographed. When Yancey is tricked 
by a former girl friend (Anne Baxter) 
out of a choice piece of land, and 
when the newspaper editor is killed in 
the wild rush for land, Yancey decides 
to publish the paper himself. Sabra, 
his wife, doesn’t always warm up to 
Yancey’s schemes. She loves her hus- 
band, but refuses to go with him to the 
next land rush when the Cherokee 
Strip is opened. The story from then on 
is Sabra’s, and tells of her success in 
running her husband’s newspaper. With 
a large and good cast that also includes 
Arthur O'Connell, Mercedes McCam- 
bridge, Harry Morgan, and David Opa- 
toshu, Cimarron wanders episodically 
through twenty-five years of history. 
But it does succeed in capturing the 
excitement of the growth of a new 
country ~—Pause T. Hartonc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musicasl—(M); Docu 
~(A); Western—(W) 


Comedy —(C): 
Animated Cartooe 


Drame—(D) 
mentary—(¥); 


One Hundred and One Dalrnatians 
(A); Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); Sun- 
downers (D); Alamo (D). 


Hand in Hand (D); General Della 
Rovere (D); Pepe (C); Flaming Star 
(W); Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven 
(D); Wackiest Ship in the Army (C). 


Gorgo (D); Cinderfella (C); Wizard 
of Baghdad (C); Seven Ways from Sun- - 
down (W). 


Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D). 
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A Guide to Building an UP Library 


> Rossini: William Tell and the Famous 
Five (Overtures) [Angel 835890]. To- 
day the opera William Tell is hardly ever 
performed, but its 
colorful overture 
has probably 
withstood more 
use (and abuse) 
-from “Hi-yo 
Silver!” to junior 
high assemblies— 
than any similar 
piece of theatre 
music, It gets A-1 
treatment here Karajan 
from Herbert von 

Karajan and the London Philharmonia. 
he other pieces similarly come through 
with zest and plenty of spark. 


> Strauss: Don Juan; Debussy: La Mer 
[RCA Victor LSC2462]. | approached 
this new release by Fritz Reiner and the 
Chicago Symphony realizing that few 
conductors can equal Reiner playing 
Richard Strauss, and that he already 
had recorded a splendid monaural Don 
Juan [see Oct. 26 column]. Not only 
does this stereo version surpass expecta- 
tions—but the La Mer on the 
side shimmers as glowingly as 
its 14 LP competitors. 


reverse 
any otf 


> Rachmaninoff: Symphonic. Dances 
[Columbia MS6205]. Although Rach- 
maninoff dedicated this superb work 
to Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in 1940, it’s taken them 20 years 
to get around to recording it. Ormandy 
starts out surprisingly heavy-handed, 
without the warmth and zest of the 
1951 Columbia LP by Erich Leinsdorf. 
But then in the seductive second move- 
ment (waltz), he elicits some gorgeous 
passages from his orchestra, and ends 
up brilliantly. The new LP, moreover, 
includes a sparkling first LP perform- 
ance of Casella’s pleasant Paganiniana. 


> Josette and Yvette Roman: Piano Duo 
[Kapp KC9055S). These young French 
pianists have been winning a widening 
following for themselves in the U.S. 
through TV. In their first U.S. LP, they 
offer two “modern” and two “roman- 
tic” works, all played with style and 
virtuosity. Most delightful: Milhaud’s 
Scaramouche. 


> Inge Borkh Sings the Song of the 
Moon (and Other Arias) [London 
OS25195). The title song, from Dvo- 
rak’s opera Rusalka, is an exceptionally 


beautiful work. The “Met” soprano star 
from Switzerland sings it with feeling 
and taste—but without the pure en- 
chantment Rita Streich gives it [in 
DGG12004). Miss Borkh fares better | 
in some of the other, more dramatic 
selections—especially as Verdi's venom- 
ous Lady Macbeth. 


> Offenbach: Tales of Hoffmann [DGCG- 
136230]. The vocal magic of the above- 
mentioned Rita Streich is one of the 
plus-values of this Berlin-made version 
(in French) of this Parisian “fantastic) 
opera” of 1880, concerning the irre-| 
concilability of illusion and reality. The 
other ladies in the cast fare less well, 
but other plus-values include baritone 
Randolphe Symonette, conductor Rich- 
ard Kraus, and, of course, the ever- 
appealing Offenbach score. 


> Music from “Exodus” [United Artists 
3123). The main theme from Ernest 
Gold's film score has been a best-selling | 
45-rpm single for weeks. This LP offe rs | 
more extensive excerpts. It is not excep- 

tional film music, but Gold shrewdly 

knows when to keep bringing in that} 
haunting main theme. 


> More Music from “Ben-Hur” aaaal 
E3900]. The 1960 Academy Award- 
winner contained 2% hours of music by | 
Miklos Rozsa, of which 40 minutes! 
put on an LP last year. It sold 
well enough to inspire this sequel, | 
which includes the pre-film Overture, | 
three rousing Roman marches, plus 
some of the well-turned, Mahler-like 
dramatic themes. 


> June Christy: Off Beat [Capitol 
ST1498]. Fifteen years ago June and 
arranger Pete Rugolo were blazing off-| 
beat paths as members of Stan Ken- 
ton’s band. Today they may not sound 
quite so revolutionary, but they are 
still far from run-of-the-mill. Not all 
the tracks here are up to their distinc-| 
tive, inventive best—but “You Wear}! 
Love So Well,” “Who Cares About| 
April?” and “Off Beat” are worth the 
LP price by themselves. 


> Art Van Damme: A la Mode [Colum-| 
bia CS8363]. Some jazz purists brush | 
off Van Damme’s style as 
jazz,” but mary will find that 
listenable and, in its sophisticated way, 
it does swing. The accordion-centered | 
quintet offers i2 tracks here, including | 
“Shooting High” and “Star Eyes.” 





were 


“mood music| 
it is 


What TENDER-TENE 
did for Fabian... 
it can do for you! 


out Seen. Gein 0b alk “When io Sidiveeed, 
Fabian tried a famous dermatologist’s = 
scription — and it worked. Now Tender-T 
acta aelltity sox wt tan 
into the fun. Try it! 


et ghetns Weak. Gres 

Sn, coed to thheed in wh @ob ies Beater 
Tene does not show. Yet it masks blemishes so 
you look better immediately. Girls can use it 


as a makeup base. 


Tender-Tene, a special for- 
mula for tender, teenage skin, 
soaks deep into the pores to 


| soften and loosen blackheads. 


| It dries the excess oil that 


> Golddiggers in Dixieland [Warner| 
Bros. B1374}. Some of the best songs 
of the early 1980's came from those 
incredible Busby Berkeley “Gold Dig- 
gers” filmusicals which still crop up on 
TV late-late shows. Jazz clarinetist 
Matty Matlock gives them a lively 
Dixieland going-over—but how about 
a more “idiomatic” hi-fi re-creation, 





Warners? —R.H, 


contributes to pimples. It relieves itching, 

soothes and heals. Go places with Tender-Tene 

today. 

lotion for 
teenage 
pimples 

and acne 


en 


vENE 


79¢ and $1.49 at drug and beauty counters 








NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

Because many schools will be 
closed for spring vacation next 
week, there will be no issue of 
this magazine dated March 29. 
The next issue will be dated 
April 5. 














Its great to 


GO 
CUSHMAA 


The road ahead leads to new fun and 
adventure when you're on a distinc. 


tively styled Cen Scooter. P: 
cision —ouneree for dynamite 


built for 

4 ? ae 
Cyc engine ~ 

——a 3 BA 2 108 mien per gallon for 


FREE 
420" 


A ue 


safe oes: 


ZEBCO SPINNING 


ROD and REEL 


For A Limited Time a 
—— quality 6-foot g 
Oe an 
line with yo of 
new scooter. 


SEE YOUR DEALER! 


C= /D cusuman morors 
. 931 Ne. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 


TERRIFIC Yiyirr 
BARGAIN: 
israel —Iceiand— Vatican Assortment—plus erotic triangle 
set—-Alse fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Pias 
large stamp book—-Ali four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


postage, als included 
emPine draup cone., Gon. _ $8. Tereate, _Canate 





All different from Britain's 


empire. Catalog value $2.50. Free stamp maga 
sine. Approvais. 


Now! LINCOLN STAMP ce. St. Catharfnes 412. Ontario. 





BARGAINS: Indian Head Cent 10¢; Wooden 
Nickel 10¢; Chinese Dollar, 63¢. Approvals for 4¢ 


included with order. 
TATHAM coin COMPANY, Springfield $2, Massachusetts 





FREE FOREIGN COIN) 


with Price Lists and Approvals 5¢ 
indian Head Cent —15¢; 2 different @ 25¢ 
Spruceland D, 115 State St., Springfield 3, Mass. 





Send 10¢ for handling. Act | 
| and 


FOREIGN COIN’. LIST 





Fort Sumter is pictured on the first 
of a series of five U. S. stamps marking 
the Civil War Centennial. The Fort 
Sumter stamp will be issued on April 
12 at Charleston, S. C., where the fort 
is located. Pictured on the stamp is a 
soldier firing a seacoast gun of the 
1800's. In the upper left and lower 
right corners are sprays of palmetto 
leaves, symbolizing South Carolina—the 
“Palmetto State.” 

(Watch for “Spotlight on America” 
story on the Fort Sumter battle in next 
week's Junior Scholastic.) 

Each of the Civil War stamps will be 
dedicated to an important battle of the 
war. Fort Sumter was the scene of the 
first battle. On April 12, 1861, Con- 
federate troops began bombarding Fort 
Sumter. Federal troops in the fort sur- 
rendered on April 13. (President Lin- 
coln at once called for volunteers to 
join the Union army and fight the Con- 
federates. ) 

The other four stamps in the Civil 
War Centennial series will be designed 
to commemorate these battles: Shiloh 
(to be issued April 6, 1962); Gettysburg 
(to be issued July 1, 1963); The Wil- 


| derness (May 5, 1964); and Appomattox 


(April 9, 1965). The stamps were 
planned by the Civil War Centennial 
Commission, headed by Major General 
Ulysses S, Grant If]. Major General 
Grant is the grandson of Ulysses S. 
| Grant, who commanded the Union 
forces in the Civil War and later be- 
came the 18th President of the United 
States. 

Here’s the way to get First-day Cov- 


| ers of the Fort Sumter stamp. Enclose 


|()7 Distinct 2iccs, STAMPS | 


farfiung colonia) | 


a self-addressed envelope in an outer 
envelope. Mark the outer envelope 
“First-day Covers Fort Sumter Stamp,” 
address it to the Postmaster, 
Charleston, S. C. Pencil the number of 
stamps you want on the upper right- 
hand corner of the inner envelope. Be 
sure to enclose a money order to cover 
the cost of the stamps. 

Requests for Fort Sumter First-day 


| covers must be postmarked before mid- 


night, April 7, 1961. 


Obvious Deduction 

“I haven't had a bite all day,” said 
the tramp to the landlady of an English 
inn, the George and the Dragon. “Do 
you think that you could spare me one?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the landlady. 

“Thank you,” said the tramp and 
slouched off. A few minutes later he 
was back again. 

“What-do you want now?” asked the 
landlady. 

“Could I have a few words with 


George?” said the tramp. 
Connecticut Corkscrew 


Battle Logic 
Sergeant: “Why should you never lose 
your head in battle?” 
Private: “Because we would have no 


place to put our helmets!” 
Young American: 


Stop Thief ; 
First kangaroo: “Where's the baby?” 
Second kangaroo: “My goodness, I've 


had my pocket picked!” 
Ban Jove Lyte 


Watch Closely 


The bus was crowded and the traffic 
heavy. A woman boarding the bus ex 
plained she was a stranger and re- 
quested the motorman to tell her when 
to get off. This he obligingly agreed to 
do. Several times she reminded him to 
call her stop. 

When, for the fifteenth time, she 
queried, “You won't forget to call me, 
will you?” and added nervously, “How 
will I know when I get close to my 
street?” he just couldn’t resist it. 

“By the big smile on my face,” he 


answered. 
American Mercury 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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WHAT IS YOUR MOST IMPOR.- 
TANT GOAL IN HIGH SCHOOL? 
Geod grades and many friends were 
cited by the vast majority of you as 
the goals you consider most important. 

Many of you stressed the importance 
of being a well-rounded individual, of 
working to the best of your ability in 
everything you do. You looked toward 
the future and cited the necessity for 
preparing for that future right now. 
Some of you expressed satisfaction with 
the results of your efforts to do your 
best; others of you regretfully reported 
being sidetracked by giving too much 
attention to cars, activities or social life. 

Here is how you put it in your letters: 


When I entered high school, I set 
high grades and the honor roll as my 
ultimate goals, These I achieved. How- 
ever, I soon set a higher and more sig- 
nificant goal: that of doing my best in 
everything I attempted. 

I have finally realized that the top 
grades are not nearly as important as 
the satisfaction resulting from knowing 
that my best effort has been put forth. 
In my opinion, many other students 
would have a more successful high 
school career if they, too, realized that 
good grades isn’t the only goal. 


Selly Raymer 
West Salem (Wis.) H. $. 


It is very easy to “float along” in high 
school and not do the very best you can, 
but it is a real challenge to have good 
grades and to take part in activities that 
will make you a better person. Since it 
is getting harder to enter colleges, I 
feel I must be ready with good grades 
and a good record all the way through 
high school. 


Alen Mathis 
Enid, Okla. 


My most important goal in high school 
is to better myself for the future. Since 
high school is the gateway to adulthood, 
it is the best place in which to start. I feel 
that the guidance and educational op- 
portunities offered in high school will 
help me meet my future undertakings 
with self-confidence and poise. If a per- 
son is well-prepared, good grades, popu- 
larity, and other goals can be achieved 
more readily. 

Eileen Merr 


Winthrop Jr. H. $. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When I first started out in school, my 
goal was to be a very good student. I 
started to enjoy extracurricular activities 
more than studying, though, so my 


grades went down, | also wanted to 
be an athletic star, but I didn’t make 
that either, because I wanted a car, so 
I went to work and quit the team. 

I have only myself to blame for not 
getting what I wanted out of school. 


Bill Kinney 
Senta Marie (Calif.) H. S$. 


To me, the most important goal in 
high school is the long, slow, and often 
painful process of growth. Popularity, 
good grades, and athletic achievements 
are not ends in themselves. More im- 
portant than an A is the satisfaction 
that you are doing your best. More im- 
portant than a host of casual friends is 
the ability to be polite and kind to 
everyone. When you leave high school, 
you leave to face the world as an adult, 
and this is my goal—to achieve maturity. 
: Joyce Sevy 


Nuttall H. S$. 
Lockout, W. Va. 


My most important goal is to learn to 
live with others. All other goals lead up 
to this. 


Bobby Rogers 
Abilene (Tex.) Christion H. $. 


To become an all-around person is 
my most important goal in high school. 
Also, to get good grades without being 
a grind is desirable. 


Gayle Gay 
Gloverville, $. C. 


The most important goal should be 
to acquire an education, Communities 
don’t build schools so that some stu- 
dents can be the most popular or the 
“biggest wheels.” All goals from foot- 
ball to public speaking should be sec- 
ondary. True, they are important, but 
they should never outrank English, 
math, and history. 


James M. Graham 
Detroit, Mich. 


I want to be well liked. I don’t care 
about winning honors or being the most 


popular. I just want people to like me 
for the way I am. 

Judith Hampton 

Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. $. 


My goal in high school is to get a 
good education. I will need this educa- 
tion in later life, both to get into college 
and to get a good job so I can support 
a family. My parents are giving me the 
opportunity to reach my goal, and | 
will reach it only by working hard. 

John Gibbs 
Christian Brothers Academy 
Lincroft, N. J. 


The main goal in high school should 
be to acquire knowledge. Many students 
receive good grades, but this is not 
always a sign of intelligence. 

John Caton 
Comanche (Tex.) H. $. 


At my high school, basketball is the 
only sport. Therefore, my most impor- 
tant goal is to contribute what I can to 
my school by playing on the basketball 
team. 

Herold Martin 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. $ 


We are in school to learn, which 
means the focus should be on good 
grades. We can get the most out of high 
school by being friendly, participating 
in worthwhile activities, and showing 
a genuine desire to learn. 

Christine Root 
Selkirk, N. Y. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


WHAT HAS BEEN YOUR MOST 
VALUABLE HIGH SCHOOL EX- 
PERIENCE? Has it been your con- 
tact with challenging teachers and 
interesting friends? Or the chance 
to work with the drama club in the 
class play or to be on the track 
team? Was it when you served as 
class president, cheerleader, or sec- 
retary of your homeroom? When 
you won the election for the much- 
sought office—-or when you lost 
that election? 

Take a look at the many expe- 
riences you've had — and let us 
know which of them you consider 
to be the most valuable to you and 
why. 

Mail your letters no later than 
March 31 to “Jam Session,” Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Be sure 
to include your name, school, city, 
and state. 














School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





ENGINEERING 











THE ARTS 








and Engineering 
t tells you degrees you can 
‘ "s facilities, scholarships, 
Write today giving course mterest and 
. No igation. . SS-28, 1025 North 
ilwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 








SCIENCE & LAB 














Be « medical technician. Courses to 
12 mes. in clinical isboratery. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. # - 


Graduates in great demand 
at excellent pay. Free nation wide placement. 
aA nationally approved school. One of the largest. 
best equipped colleges of its kind College 
owned dormitories Coeducational Atbietics 
Courses from 3 to 15 months. Write for catalog 
giving year of High Sebheol Graduatina. 
Classes now forming 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
1900-C Le Salle Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











JUNIOR COLLEGE 





ss * . 
An Individual’s College 
Where you are respected as an individual, not 

simply i ere you learn to th 
discover ideas worth thinking about. Write— 
Admissions Counselor, Urbana College, Urbana, 














MUSIC 
Sherwood Music School T'' 5 " 


reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn. Schis.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
bull on lakefront. Dormitery for women. Founted 
1895. Catalog. 1016 &. Michigan Ave., Chicage 5, Iii. 





PROFESSIONAL TRAINING & EXPERIENCE 
OFFERING B.F.A. ond M.F.A. DEGREES 


TRES - 200 Perts. Annually! 
TMETNOD” ore bes! cantrentel ety. direct fectoguns 
— GUEST STARS beve incleded — 
monnis CARMOVSKY - FRANCES HYLAND 
EUGENIE LEONTOVICH - SAM WANAMAKER 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


of this magazine will help you 
the right school in the career field 
that interests you most. 














COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming an 
automobile designer. What personal and 
educational requirements do | need? 
Where can I prepare for this profes- 
sion?—H.M., Montgomery, Ala 


A. The automobile industry's empha- 
sis on new design and mechanical im- 
provements places great responsibility 
on the stylist, who must constantly 
strive for designs that not only please 
the eye but meet the’ exacting réquire- 
ments of the automotive engineer, Your 
high school preparation should include 
courses in art, design, drafting, mathe- 
matics, and science. You should have a 
personal flair for drawing and creative 
design. Art schools, particularly those 
associated with universities having a 


| school of engineering, may offer courses 


that prepare for this specialty. For fur- 
ther information, write to the Pratt In- 
stitute, 215 Ryerson Avenue, Brooklyn, 


N, Y. 


Q. I should like to prepare for em- 
ployment in the U. S. Foreign Service 
What preparation is required?—B.D., 
Manchester, N. H.; Are there opportuni- 
ties for women?—M.F., New Castle, 
Del. 


A. The Foreign Service Officer Corps 
consists of professional career per- 
sonnel. It seeks young people who have 
integrity, a pleasant personality, intelli- 
gence, sensitivity to peoples of different 
cultures and races, gnd a genuine con- 
cern with international affairs. A col- 
lege degree is essential, and a broad 
liberal education with emphasis on his- 
tory, science, economics, the literature 
of all nations, modern languages, and 
public and business administration is 
recommended. Applicants must take a 
written examination and pass a severe 
personal interview that judges person- 
ality and aptitude. Of the 3,500 mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps, 300 are women, For further in- 
formation, write to the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of “Career Opportunities in 
the Foreign Service.” 





“THRIET is a wonderful virtue” 


says FORREST E. CONNER of St. Paul, 
Minnesota: President, American Association 


of School Administrators 


“Thrift is anticipation of tomorrow. The Treasury- 
sponsored School Savings Program offers a very good 
way to teach thrift. Students have the opportunity to 
put their training into practice by buying U.S. Savings 
Stamps on Stamp Day each week. They learn to save 
for the important things they want to have or do. I am 


glad to join with educators throughout the country in 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN ¥% MORE THAN BEFORE [g@ 


endorsing the School Savings Program.” 

Millions of pupils are helped, each week, to save in 
U.S. Savings St imps and Bonds. Write for information 
and materials on School Savings to your State Savings 
Bonds Director, or the United States Savings Bonds 


Division, Washington 25, D.C. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 

FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 

A mild, gentle shampoo may be used as often as desired 

to help keep the hair looking its best. A Breck Shampoo 

cleans thoroughly, yet is not drying to the hair. One Breck 

Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for 

oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. A 

Breck Shampoo helps keep your hair soft and shining. 

New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 

4 ounces 60¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 


ENJOY THE BRECK “FAMILY CLASSICS”, A SERIES OF DRAMATIC PROGRAMS, ON THE CBS-TV NETWORK 
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Economics Reform 


halt 
in high schools, a National Task 


In a move to “economic illit 
eracy 
Force on Economic Education has been 
set up to map fundamental reforms in 
the field 

Established by the 


Association 


American Eco- 
Omni the task force is ex- 
pected to point the way to changes in 
economics teaching and textbooks, 
vhich may be as revolutionary as those 
recently instituted in mathematics and 
the sciences 

The reform was undertaken after a 
AEA found that 


5 to 10 per cent of American 


nationwide study 
POnly 
high school students take as much as a 
me-semester course im economics. 

>More high school economics consists 
of snippets scattered throughout Amer 
ican history and “Problems of Democ- 
racy 
Much of what is being taught is “fresh 
out of the 1900's 
likely to “destroy rather 


in economics. 


courses 


and is 
than 


early more 
create” 
student interest 
>Most teaching of high school econom- 
ics is done by persons with little or no 
training in the field 

> Textbooks are 


with some being based on 60-year-old 


generally inadequate, 
theories 

According to task force chairman 
CG. L. Bach, dean of the 
School of Industrial Administration at 
Institute of Technology, the 
retorm movement will have these pri- 


Graduate 
Carnegie 
writes: 


that there 
is an orderly, objective way of thinking 


1. To get students to see 


ibout economic problems, in contrast 
to “emotional ‘good guys vs. bad guys 
of snap judgments.” 

reasonably brief list 


# economic concepts and institutions’ 


types 
] 


Io specily a 
to which students should be exposed 

3. To outline 
for students to consider 


major problem areas 


In addition to the task force, a panel 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no edition 
published next w ek, during 
the spring vacation. The next 
issue will be dated April 5, 
1961. 











of 63 economists, historians, and cur- 
riculum specialists has been organized 
and is already at work on the vast prob- 
lem of selecting materials as a prere- 
quisite for reform. The panel is headed 
by Dr. M. L. Frankel, director of the 


Joint Council on Economic Education. 


Reading Teachers 


Recommendations to upgrade the 
reading by concentrating 
on the preparation of future reading 
teachers were issued this week by a 
Harvard Univ. study group headed by 
Dr. Mary C. Austin, president of the 
International Reading Association 

In their report, The Torch Lighters 
Tomorrow's Teachers of Reading, the 
group points out that to improve read- 


teac hing of 


ing instruction the quality of would-be 
They 


recommend tighter admission policies 


teachers first must be improved 


to teacher education programs through 


1 careful screening program 

[he group also points out that most 
teachers do not 
enough work in teaching of 
reading and, what is worse, they often 


are sent to local schools to “practice 


ywospective receive 
I I 


course 


teach” under the guidance of a teacher 


who often uses outdated tec hniques 

Dr. Austin and her colleagues thus 
urge a revision of curriculum require- 
ments, beginning with a recommenda- 
tion that all prospective elementary and 
secondary teachers have the equivalent 
of at least a three-semester-hour course 
in the teaching of reading 

They also urge 
More emphasis on how to teach 
reading in the intermediate and upper 
grades, so that teachers in these grades 
will be prepared to develop much 
critical and creative reading 
skills of the children they teach. 
That college instructors 
that no one method of word recogni- 
tion, such as phonetic analysis, be used 
to the exclusion of other word attack 
techniques. 
That students “be exposed to a vari 
ety of opinions on such issues as group- 
ing policies, pre-reading materials 
techniques of beginning reading in 
struction, and teaching machines.” 

Also recommended in teacher prep- 
aration: study 
or problem-centered approach,” use of 


neede d 


emphasize 


“more use of the case 
tape recordings and films of classroom 
activities to supplement course offer 
ings local 


directed observation in 


The New York Times 


First graders at the Milburn Avenue School, Baldwin, N.Y., wear paper ears to 
emphasize need for listening during phonetics lesson. Speech experts Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Hutchison, of Baldwin district, 
Oceanside, found after five-year 


and Mrs. 
study that props help children concentrate. 


Shirley Quinn, of neighboring 
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schools during reading course work, or 
observation through closed-circuit TV. 

To improve practice teaching pro- 
grams, the study staff advocates more 
vigorous recruitment and training of 
local schoolteachers who direct the 
activities of the student during the 
apprenticeship experience. 

The report urges that 
teachers be recruited, trained, and cer- 
tified by the colleges, that they serve 
as associates to the college and be paid 
by them, and that they participate in 
the formulation of practice teaching 
programs and related seminars and in 


cooperating 


the evaluation of student performance 
The that 
students cooperating 


study group recommends 


remain in local 
schools for a full day during practice 
teaching so that their understanding of 
the continuity of the reading program 
Where students 


c lassroom during 


may be strengthened 
are assigned to one 
practice teaching, they recommend that 
them to par 
pro- 


provision be made for 


ticipate in directed observation 


grams at other grade levels. 
Furthermore, Dr. Austin and her col- 


RYEDASIG 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi- 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practicol English, Junior 
Scholostic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot, by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y eRe 


leagues suggest that changes be made 
in the evaluation of practice teaching 
so that a passing grade will not be 
given perfunctorily, but will indicate 
the student is competent to teach read- 
ing and other elementary skills. 
They recommend that if a student is 
found to have specific weaknesses in 
understanding the total reading pro- 
gram, she be required to return to col- 
lege for additional course work, and 
that weak in the 
area of instructional techniques, her 


where a student is 


apprerticeship continue until ‘the re- 
attained 


22 recom- 


quired competency is 

The staff makes 
mendations in all. In a forward to the 
report, Francis Keppel, dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, says he 
hopes the recommendations “will be 


study 


widely discussed and acted upon 
The better teaching of reading is the 
foundation of higher standards in our 
schools and colleges 

A series of regional conferences have 
been arranged to discuss the findings 
and recommendations of the report 
One was to be held in Boston March 18 
Others are scheduled for Chicago 
April 22; New York, April 29; St. Louis 
May 5; and San Francisco, May 13 

The Torch Lighters, published by 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu 
can be obtained from Harvard 
University Press, 79 Garden St., Cam- 
38. Mass.. tor $1.00 


cation 


bridge 


Peace Corps 


Kennedy s 


President action in au- 


thorizing the nation’s first Peace Corps 
has met with generally enthusiastic re 
abroad. Several for- 
that 


similar 


sponse he re and 


eign 


considering 


nations indicated they were 


setting up youth 
corps to aid underdeveloped countries 

4 survey of 100 college and univer- 
sity presidents, made by the American 
Council on Education, showed a 9-to-] 
response in favor of the Peace Corps 
Commented Univ. of Michigan presi- 


dent Harlan H. Hatcher 


enthusiasm of students on this campus 


“The genuine 
has been extraordinary.” 

A coast-to-coast sampling of student 
made by The New York 


similar enthusiasm, for 


sentiment, 
found 
the most part. “This is a fabulous idea,” 
declared a Wayne State Univ. co-ed. 
But there were some negative 
comments. Said Fordham Univ. 
senior: “This is a public relations gim- 
mick to boost the program of the New 
Frontier.’ 

Meanwhile, criticism of another sort 
was expressed by Sen. Gale W. McGee 
(D-Wyo.). Addressing the recent an- 
nual meeting in Chicago of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, McGee charged that the 
President's plan was “too elite.” He said 


Times, 


also 


one 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


he would propose a broader program 
to Congress that would send one mil 
lion American youths abroad annually 

Noting that under the President's 
plan only 5,000 to 10,000 carefully- 
selected youths would be eligible—and 
500 to 1,000 this year—McGee 
said: “The rate of change in the world 
requires that we assault the problems 
with 


only 


of underdeveloped countries 


numbers.” 


In Brief 


>They swear it happened in Linden- 
hurst, N.Y. A father enrolled in an 
adult education course, and found he 
wasn't doing so well. His son inquired 
at the “Isn't there something 
I can do at home to help him with his 


NC he 1 
studies?” 


PAlmost everything about teen-age 
marriages is bad, says Lee G. Burchinall, 
lowa State A study of 
his showed that 80 per cent of the girls 
ind 43 per cent of the boys drop out 
t high school after 


voung husband who drops out of s« hoo! 


Univ. sociologist 


marriage. The 
has a hard job finding work, because of 
the lack of Thus, the in 
come of the ranged from 
zero to $100 a $62 as al 
Only 
ples under study were able to maintain 
thei doubled 


Some > per 


a diploma 

breadwinner 
week, with 
iverage .3 per cent of the cou 
own homes: the majority 
up with their families 
cent of the 


riage within six months. Finally 


girls regretted their maz 
divorcee 
couples is tour 


rate among teen-age 


times as high as tor couples in thei: 


twenties 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


Government Publications and Their 
Use, by Laurence F. Schmeckbier and 
Roy B. Eastin, a 476-page revision of 
a book first published by The Brook 
ings Institution in 1936 and revised in 
1939. It provides a basic guide to gov 
indicates uses 


ernment publications 


and limitations of available indexes 


catalogs, and bibliographies, explains 
systems of numbering and methods of 
titling, calls attention to certain out 
standing 


how 


compilations, and indicates 
publications may be obtained 
Available from The Brookings Institu 
tion, Washington 6, D.C. ($6) 

New Educational Trends and Media 
—Their Impact on School Libraries, a 
reprint from the February ALA Bulletin 
in which leading educators and librari- 
ans discuss technology in education as 
it relates to school libraries. Available 
Association of 


Huron St., 


free from American 
School Librarians, 50 E. 
Chicago 11, I 
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Tr 


Hearings on the 
Act of 1961 President 
Kennedy's proposals for $2.3 
billion in Federal aid to public ele 


Assi<tance 
nearly 


mentary and secondary schools over 


three years, began this month before 
Senate and House committees 

They promised to be lively—if the 
greeted the pro 


controversy which 


posals was any indication 

As Terry Ferrer, education editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, saw it: 
the President's education program “is 
well on the way to becoming the most 
controversial of all the proposals in his 


new Administration 

James Reston of the New York Times 
wrote: “The Congress reacted to Presi 
dent Kennedy's education bill as if he 
had suggested an intelligence test for 
ill Congressmen. You never saw such a 
scramble. The bill landed at noon on 
the Speaker's desk and by 4 o'clock it 
was all mixed up in an argument, not 
only about education, but about inte- 
gration, segregation, stabilization, infla- 
tion, taxation, and religious freedom.” 

In the forefront was the question of 
Federal grants or loans to private or 
parochial schools. President Kennedy 
has repeatedly stated he is opposed 
to such aid and there is nothing in the 
bill which calls for it 

However, an announced 
Roman Catholic Church 
promised to turn this question into a 


stand of 
spokesmen 


major issue 

The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference said it would seek amendment 
of the School Assistance Act to provide 
long-term, low-interest loans for private 
schools, including parochial schools. 

Following a meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Conference in 
Washington early in March, its chair- 
man, the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, released a state- 
ment of the group's views, which held: 

“In the event that there is Federal 
aid to education, we are deeply con- 
vinced that in justice Catholic school 
children should be given the right to 
participate. 

“Respecting the form of participa- 
tion, we hold it to be strictly within 
the framework of the Constitution that 
long-term, low-interest loans to private 
institutions could be part of the Fed- 


eral aid program. It is proposed, there- 
fore, that an effort be made to have 
an amendment to this effect attached 
to the bill 

“In the event that a Federal aid pro- 
gram is enacted which excludes chil 
dren in private schools, these children 
will be the 


There will be no alternative 


victims of discriminatory 
le gislation 
but to oppose such discrimination.” 
The National Council of Churches, 
however, with over 39 million mem 
bers of 33 Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox denominations, supports the prin- 
ciple of public control of public funds 
embodied in the President's proposal 
It warned that aid to parochial and 
result in “the 
education” 
public 


private schools would 
general 
weaken the 
(For 
tional views on this issue see Jan. 25 
and Feb. 8 Scholastic Teacher.) 
Another stood in the 
way was the question of withholding 
aid to segregated schools. Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.), chairman of 


the House Education and Labor Com- 


fragmentation of 
and destroy or 


school system other denomina- 


issue which 


mittee, im the past has pushed an 
amendment withholding aid from such 
schools. This year, however, it is re- 
ported that he will withdraw such a 
provision on the promise of “executive 
action” in this area. Such action would 
forbid Federal aid to school districts 
that were in “open defiance” of court 


orders to integrate. 


Governor's Poll 


4 poll of the nation’s governors by 
the New York Herald Tribune showed 
that most of those replying were op- 
posed to Federal aid for private or 
parochial schools as well as opposed to 
withholding aid to segregated schools. 

The Tribune received replies from 
23 of the 50 governors and found gen- 
eral support for Federal aid. Though “a 
complete box score of the answers is 
impossible,” due to various shadings 
of opinion, said the newspaper, it of- 
fered this breakdown as “the closest 
one that can be compiled”: 

Favor Federal aid? Yes, 19. No, 4 
»Kennedy program adequate? Yes, 10 
Too high, 1. Too low, 1. 

>Favor aid to private and parochial 
schools? No, 13. Yes, 0. 
PWithhold aid to segregated 
districts? Yes, 4. No, 11. 
PAccept Federal money for teachers’ 
salaries? Yes, 15. No, 3. 

PHow state would use Federal aid— 
school construction, salaries, or both? 
Both, 10. Construction, 5. Decide la- 
ter, 5. 

Favor Federal scholarships? Yes, 16. 
No, 0. 

Fear Constitutional violation if ac- 
companying aid goes to church-related 
college? Yes, 4. No, 12. 


schoc I] 
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Only governor to give a flat “no” to 
the question of Federal support was 
Gov. Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.). Gov- 
ernors of three other states indicating 
lack of enthusiasm for the program but 
stopping short of a flat “no” were: Gov 
Farris Bryant (D-Fla.), Gov. Paul 
Fannin (R-Ariz.), and Gov. Edwin L 
Mechem (R-N.M.). 

Other governors replying included 
William A. Egan (D-Alaska), Edmund 
G. Brown (D-Calif.), Steve McNichols 
(D-Colo.), John Dempsey (D-Conn. ) 
Otto Kerner (D-Ill.), Matthew E 
Welsh (D-Ind.), Norman A. Erbe (R 
lowa), John B. Swainson (D-Mich.), 
Elmer L. Andersen (R-Minn.), John 
M. Dalton (D-Mo.), Grant Sawyer (D 
Nev.), Nelson A. Rockefeller (R-N.Y.), 
Terry Sanford (D-N.C.), William L 
Guy (D-N.D.), Buford Ellington (D- 
Tenn.), George D. Clyde (R-Utah), 
F. Ray Keyser, Jr. (R-Vt.), Albert D. 
Rosellini (D-Wash.), and William 
Wallace Barron (D-W.Va.) 


Bill Introduced 


In sending his measure to Congress, 
President Kennedy said he believed his 
proposed legislation “will lift our 
schools to a new level of excellence.” 
It provides grants to states for public 
school construction and/or teachers’ 
salaries, leaving the choice up to the 
individual states. The measure also in- 
cludes provisions to cut Federal assist- 
ance to “impacted” areas (those with 
large concentrations of Federal employ- 
ees) by about 50 per cent. This pro- 
vision was expected to increase con- 
troversy over the Federal aid measure 

The Senate bill, $1021, introduced 
by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), is be- 
ing heard by the subcommittee on edu- 
cation of the Senate Labor and Welfare 
Committee. Subcommittee chairman is 
Sen. Morse, and other members are: 
Senators Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.), Joseph C. 
Clark (D-Pa.), Jennings Randolph (D- 
W.Va.), Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
Clifford Case (R-N.J.), and Jacob K. 
Javits (R-N.Y.). Chairman of the full 
Senate committee and ex-officio mem- 
ber of the subcommittee is Lister Hill 
(D-Ala.). 

House hearings opened March 13 on 
the House bill, HR4970, introduced 
by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.). 
Chairman of the education subcommit- 
tee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee is Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey 
(D-W.Va.), and other subcommittee 
members are: Representatives Carl D. 
Perkins (D-Ky.), John Brademas (D- 
Ind.), James G. O'Hara (D-Mich.), 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N.J.), Al- 
bert H. Quie (R-Minn.), and Peter A. 
Garland (R-Me.). Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-N.Y.) is chairman of the 
full committee. 
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WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


National Affairs Feature: Issues Be- 
fore Congress, No. 6: Tax Reform, 
the “Impossible Necessity” (p. 8) 


World Affairs Feature: Belgium .. . 
A Shaken Nation Goes to the Polls 
p. 10) 


Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Auto Safety Belts Be Required by 
Law? (p. 13) 

The American Image: The West— 
Fact and Fiction (p. 6) 

March of Events: A Review of Late 
News at Press Time (p. 14) 


.Mid-Term Review Test: 40 objective- 
type questions on major articles Feb. 
1 to Mar. 15 (p. 19) 


Tax Reform (p. 8) 


American History, 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


For about every three dollars an 
American earns, one dollar goes to sup- 
port the various services provided by 
federal, state, and local governments. 
The bulk of taxes is collected by the 
federal government, largely from indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes. In 
spite of high rates on large incomes, the 
federal government derives most of its 
income from the middle class—families 
with incomes between $5,000 and $10,- 
000. States get almost two thirds of their 
taxes from sales taxes. Local govern- 
ments have their major tax source in 
property taxes. 

Economists who are critical of our 
tax system hold that it is shot through 
with exemptions and loopholes. They 
call for tax reform. The current reces- 
sion has given rise to the idea that taxes 
should be flexible—going down when 
times are bad and up when times are 
good. Our tax policies are related also 
to the arguments over economic growth. 

President Kennedy has called for tax 
reform without reducing revenues 


Economics, Problems of 


which would stimulate economic 
growth. While virtually all groups in 
U. S. society want tax reform, they all 
want it different ways. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand tht ex- 
tent and taxation in the 
U. S. and to consider various proposals 
for reforming the tax structure. 


purpose of 


Assignment 


l. Prepare a table in which you 
show the preportion of total tax reve- 
nue and the source of such revenue for 
the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments in the U. S. 

2. About half of the total annual in- 
comes of all Americans is untaxable. 
Explain. 

3. Discuss briefly proposals for tax 
reform which relate to (a) 
(b) economic growth. 

4. “Tax reform is like the weather. 
Everybody talks about it, but nobody 
can do anything about it.” Do 
agree? Explain. 


recession; 


you 


Motivation 


Jean Baptiste Colbert, Minister to 
Louis XIV of France, said: “The art of 
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taxation consists in so plucking the 
goose as to obtain the largest amount 
of feathers with the least 
hissing.” What did he mean? 


amount of 


Pivotal Questions 


1. How does our federal government 
obtain the greatest amount of “feath 
ers’? our state governments? local gov- 
ernments? 

2. What evidence is there that we 
are purchasing a “civilized 
with our taxes? 

3. How do the charts and graphs on 
page 9 help to make clearer the tax 
structure in our country? (Note: This 
is an opportunity for raising questions 
about graphs and charts that will help 
students to develop an essential social 
studies skill.) 

4. Which of the proposals for re- 
forming our tax structure impresses you 
as most worthwhile? Why? 


society” 


Application 


It is your responsibility to understand 
what our taxes buy and how they are 
raised. Why? 


Things to Do 


Students can write a “practice lette: 
to their Congressman or Senators ex- 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


not favor the proposed legislation. 


Should you use an essay-type test to supplement the Mid-Term Re- 
view Test? The objective-type test, which we told you about last week, 
is contained in this issue of Senior Scholastic (pages 19-20) 

Among the advantages of the short-type test is that it permits a wide 
sampling of current affairs knowledge. Also, it is easy to mark short-type 
tests and the answers are objective. 

We hope that you will supplement the objective-type test with one 
or two essay-type questions of your own making. The essay question 
permits students to recall information, rather than recognize correct an- 
swers. It calls for logical organization of an answer and correctness of 
written expression. A sample essay question follows: 

1. (a) List and describe two recommendations for legislative action 
that President Kennedy has made to Congress. 

(b) For one of these recommendations, state why you do or do 


H.L.H. 
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pressing a point of view on one or more 
of the tax reform proposals which have 
been made. Letters to Congressmen 
should be kept to one side of a page, 
maximum, Check the letters for correct 
form. 


Belgium (p. 10) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


The forthcoming national election in 
Belgium comes atop a year of crisis 
in which the country lost the strife-torn 
Congo and was subjected to a crippling 
general strike 

rhe 
Premier Evskens sought to strengthen 
Belgium's economic position by enact- 
ing an that in- 
volved raising taxes and cutting social 
security Socialist-led workers 
protested that they would bear the 
brunt of the taxes. Workers in southern 
Belgium had been especially hard-hit 
by closing of mines and factories. Dis- 
content erupted in a general strike and 
police and 


conservative government of 


“austerity” program 


benefits. 


violent clashes between 
workers. 

Although the government indicated 
that the loss of the Congo was the oc- 
casion for the austerity program, the 
Congo represented only 5 per cent of 
Belgium's total foreign trade. Private 
investment in the Congo, however, was 
heavy, particularly in Katanga’s mines. 

Belgium has resented blame heaped 
upon it for granting independence so 
suddenly to its huge Congo colony. The 
sagging Belgian economy has the fur- 
ther burden of absorbing settlers re- 
turning from the Congo. 

Although parliament passed the aus- 
terity law, there is no agreement on 
how to carry it out. A new parliament 
will be confronted with Belgium's major 
economic problems. 


Aim 
To help understand the 
problems which have been dramatized 


in Belgium by a great general strike 
following the loss of the Congo. 


students 


Assignment 


1. Discuss the importance of the 
Congo to Belgium's economy. 

2. Belgium's economic growth has 
lagged behind that of many other coun- 
tries in Western Europe in recent years. 
Explain. 

3. How did Premier Eyskens seek to 
meet Belgium's economic problems? 

4. The new Belgian parliament will 
face major home and 
abroad. Explain. 


problems at 


Discussion Questions 


1. If Belgian leaders could relive the 
think they would 


past yea! do you 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


Because mony schools take an Easter or spring 
recess ot this time, there will be no March 29 
issue. This in no way detracts from the total 
number of issues (15) in your second semester 
subscription. The ninth issue of the current 
term will be dated: 


April 5, 1961 


>» Notional Affairs Feature: Tough Days for 
Organized Labor 

>» World Affairs Article 
Newest Hot Spot 

D> Forum Topic of the Week: Should the U. S$. 
Recognize Two Chinas? 


April 12, 1961 
1961's Changing 


Rhodesia — Africa's 


Db Notional Affairs Feature 
Political Line-ups 

> World Affairs Feoture: Castro's Loaded Ex- 
port: Revolution 

> The American Image: Freedom of the Press 
and Our Right to Know 


April 19, 1961 


> National Affairs Feature: 
Congress: Air Pollution 
Db World Affairs Feature: 
ments Across the Border 


Before 


Issues 


Canada, Resent- 


(Schedule subject to change 
pending lote news developments) 





again support the decision to grant in- 
dependence to the Congo? Why? 

2. To what extent has loss of the 
Congo affected business in Belgium? 

3. Account for the violent reaction 
to Premier Eyskens “austerity” law. 

4. A study of Belgium's economy 
suggests that the difficulties facing Bel- 
gium lie deeper than the loss of the 
Congo. Do you agree? Why? 

5. If you were a Belgian voter in 
the national what factors 
would enter into your support of one 
of the major parties (Social Christian, 
Liberal, Socialist) ? 

6. A newspaper headline in Belgium 
summarized the past year as “A Year of 
National Disgrace.” What kind of head- 
line might you hope for during the 
coming year? What changes in Belgium 
might make such a headline possible? 

7. What difference does it make to 
us in the United States whether or not 
Belgium is able to solve its problems? 


election, 


Things to Do 


Oral reports on Belgian leaders—Gas- 
ton Eyskens and Paul-Henri Spaak, for 
example—can supplement the discus- 
sion. The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature can lead students to infor- 
mation about these men. 


Auto Safety Belts (p. 13) 


American History, Civics 


In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
present the arguments for and against 
the proposal that auto safety belts be 
required in all autos by law. 


5-T 


Things to Do 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, “Should Auto Safety 
Belts Be Required by Law?” One stu- 
dent can act as moderator by introduc- 
ing the topic and keeping the discus- 
sion moving among the three or four 
panelists. After the panelists have had 
their say, the class can ask questions or 
make comments. A class vote on the 
question can terminate the lesson. 

2. Students can interview their par- 
ents on the safety belt question. Prac- 
tice interviews may be undertaken in 
class. 

3. Some students can attempt to 
write advertising copy for automobile 
manufacturers who want to persuade 
the public that safety belts can save 
lives. Class cartoonists can try their 
hand at illustrations. 


The West (p. 6) 


American Histery, Seciolegy 

In The American Image this week 
we consider the stimulus given to settle- 
ment of the West by the gold rush of 
"49 and the round-up of longhorn cattle 
for Eastem markets. We note the myth- 
ology of the West which has been cap- 
tured on TV and puncture some of the 
myths which have grown up around 
Billy the Kid, Wyatt Earp, and Bat 


Masterson. 


Things to Do 


1. Have students compare the TV 
portrayals of Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson, 
and others, with the roles they actually 
played in the West as suggested in 
The American Image. Why have these 
minor figures in the history of the West 
been so glamorized? 

2. Superior students should be en- 
couraged to become familiar with Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner’s essays on the 
West (e.g., The Frontier in American 
History). Teachers will be interested in 
how historians differ on the role of the 
West in American history, described by 
Howard L. Hurwitz in “Frontier 
Theory—Shadow or Substance” (Scho- 
lastic Teacher, Oct. 7, 1959). 





Answers to the 
Mid-Term Review Test 


(see pages 19-20) 

I. Map Reading: a-mountainous; b-pen- 
insulas; c-southeast; d-railroad; e-about 210 
miles. 

Il. National Affairs: a-3; b-3; c-5; d-4: 
e-l; f-2; g-4; h-2; i-4; j-3. 

III. Leaders at Home and Abroad: a-6: 
b-5; c-10; d-7; e-9; f-11; g-3; h-8; i-2; j-12. 

IV. World Affairs: a-2; b-3; c-3; d-3; e-1; 
f-4; g-5; h-4; i-3; j-1. 

V. Reading a Graph and Charts: a-T: 
b-NS; c-T; d-F; e-F. 





Hearing aid strapped to his chest, a 
boy is intent upon lessons in speech. 


. FIRST glance there is nothing 
about the 
has a blackboard, chalk, erasers, cray- 
ms, and a dozen other items so familiar 


CA unusual classroom. It 


to a grade school teacher. 

But there 
in an “ordinary” classroom. A maze of 
from the wall connecting 
with electronic 
amplifiers. Each child in the small class 


is more here than one finds 


wires spew 
earphones remote 
wears a powerful hearing aid that is 
only a poor substitute for actual hear- 
ing 

[his is a school for deaf 
one of almost a hundred state and local 
building a 
thousands of 


children, 
successfully “com- 
munications bridge” to 
unfortunate children who have 
heard a sound. The ring of a telephone, 
the blare of an auto horn—all are com- 
pletely foreign to them. So, too, is the 
sound of speech. And this is where a 
skilled teacher comes in—a teacher who 
must make the child aware of sound 
and words before she can even begin 
work on “basic” subjects. 

The task facing such teachers is two- 
fold. First they must make the child 
realize that “the lips are a means of 
communicating” and then they must 
teach the child to “talk"—to make 
sounds and form them into words that 
he himself will never hear 

It is not an easy task, for without 
the spoken word there is almost no way 
to convey ideas to a small child. Read- 
ing will help eventually, but where do 
you start? One teacher says, “You can 
show a child a picture of a boat, or a 
car, even a sunset. We can even use 
pictures to explain adjectives like big 
and fast. But how can you explain 
ideas like freedom or nature without 
words?” 

Typical of such dedicated speech 
clinics is the Atlanta Speech School of 
Atlanta, Ga. Working closely with the 
city and state board of education, the 


yw hools 


never 


Rick Krepela, a free-lance writer, 
lives in Atlanta, Ga 


Building a 


Communications 
Bridge 


By RICK KREPELA 


school provides a “fundamental edu 
cation” to 50 to 55 deaf and aphasic 
children. The school handles diagnostic 
work and there is an adult speech 
clinic. A close tie with nearby Emory 
University 
ence for 
therapy. 

A visitor soon realizes the struggle 
these children face. A child's attempt 
to use his own voice is often embarrass 
ingly difficult. Most make mere noises 
or grunt uncontrollably. The results are 
unmodulated sounds that bellow rau- 
cously or tiny squeaks that barely reach 
an audible level. Such are the first at 
tempts at speech. 

Yet there is no despair. These are, 
for the most part, happy children, 
facing their handicap with determina 
tion. They are far more fortunate than 
thousands of deaf children who are not 
entered in such an educational program 

Aim of the classroom work is to fit 
the child for a useful, rewarding place 
in society. The task seems almost hope- 
less when watching a beginners class 
The real advances possible are not 
apparent until a visit to a second or 
third grade class. These children have 
already mastered the initial phases of 
“lip reading,” are using words in simple 
sentences, and are beginning to take 
on regular class subjects. School records 
tell the rest. Many students leave the 
special speech school after several years 
to continue education in regular schools. 
The really outstanding successes offer 
hope and incentive to parents and 
teachers alike. 

One of the deaf children 
today stand a better chance of leading 
near normal lives is the widespread 
use of the “oral method” (laymen 
know it as lip reading). Hand signals— 
known professionally as the “manual 
method”—are useful only when com- 
municating with others who know the 
complicated gestures. A few schools— 
such as Atlanta—teach by oral methods 
only. 


provides classroom experi- 


students studying speech 


reasons 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Photes by Rick Krepela 
A little girl classmate pensively at- 
tempts to “understand” teacher's words 


teachers rank “attentive 
and “determination” high on their 
list of observations at the school. There 
is rarely a disciplinary problem. Most 


Visiting 


ness 


speech schools report only occasional 
tardiness, and absenteeism is well be 
low the Generally 
these children will read more—in some 
cases much more—than the child with 
full faculties of hearing and speech. 1Q 
scores run the full range that one might 
expect to find in any group of normal 
healthy children 

The powerful hearing aids many of 
these children wear give only a “feel” 
for sound. They child to 
distinguish speech patterns. The sen 
sations which help establish rhythm 
syllables—are “felt” 


national average. 


enable the 


distinguish word 
rather than heard. 

No advance in technique or elec 
tronics is as important as the teacher, 
however. It who must brea 
through the barrier of silence with a 
firm and loving hand. It takes five 
semesters of concentrated study to turn 
an already qualified teacher into a 
teacher of the deaf. Yet, not only does 
it take specialized training to become 
a speech therapist, it requires a spec ial 
person. Patience is more than a virtue 
—it is a necessity. 

The average “hearing” five- or six 
year-old meets his first teacher with the 
rudiments of well in hand 
Teaching begins immediately. But a 
teacher of the deaf must start with a 
single sound and build it into a word 
Painstakingly, syllable by syllable, she 
must build more words, finally showing 
the child how to string them together 
to convey thoughts and ideas. It is no 
surprise that the average deaf child is 
two years behind his age level—and 
remains there throughout his entire 
school life. 

Education has a very special meaning 
to these young handicapped children 
In a very real sense it is a personal 
triumph, and one that a devoted 
teacher can share. 


is she 


speech 
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Functional Displays for the Social Studies 


HE 


should 
setting which reflects an 
encouraging 
to want t 


should 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


c lassroom 


be a laboratory—a planned 
atmosphe re 
vating children 


pK al 


the variou 


a pla hould functional 
should be to the children 
them | hould be util 


de vi lop 


Children without artistic ability 

be isked to find irtoon in a me 
paper. The hen may 
tion to fit the 


change the cap 
t ype studied in class For 


example a common cartoon represents 


] 
maintain 


could be 
the World 


a delicate balance ing act to 
The 
changed to fit the ¢ ivil War 


Wars et 


peact toda, words 


This may be an “on 
Such ex 


of researc h 


> Famous Words: 
activity tor the vear 


hye the 


going 
pressions may basis 
by pupils, who then can depict them 
on a chart showing 


“Who Said Them.’ 


a 
ditions 


» Both Sides: One oft the aims of the 
social studies is that pupils learn to 
suspend judgments and to see both 
sides of an issue. When any controver- 
sial topic is taken up, a chart or some 
visual aid should be used. particularly 
with younger children, to focus atten- 
tion on the fact that there is more than 
one side and that conc lusions and judg- 


; Famous Words > 
“Under What Con 


Mrs. Lillian C. Howitt is assistant-to- 
principal in charge of social studies at 
Winthrop Jr. H. § Brooklyn, N. Y 


should be suspended until both 
heard An chart 


may take up suc h topics as 


ments 


ides are “on-going 


Mexican War 

MEXICO: We were justified in fighting 
the Mexican Was List 

S.: We justifiea in 

the Mexican War List re 


reasous 
were fighting 


iSOnSs 


> Comparison Charts: Many t 

lend themselves 

son. Such charts may 
to clarify 
( ommu 
Dictatorship-Democ- 
System of 
System of Government 


! veloped as part of unit 
uch 
sm-Capitalism 

British 

Ameri iti 

> Social 
m-going or limited t 


important concepts as 


(,overnment 


Studies Terms: This may be 


pa spec ific 
include “Social 
Terms,” “Definition,” and “Ex- 


amples from Our Daily Lives.” 


unit 
Such i ch 
Stuclis s 


may 


the 
What 
an we i careful 
study of this picture?” Pictures under a 
heading like “One Picture Is Worth 10 
000 Words’ 


> Pictures: Pictures may becom 


basis of a lesson in answer to 


learn about : by 


may be changed regularly 
as the class procec ds to each new topic 


of study 


> Nation's Builders: A “growing” chart 
on “Builders of Our Country” 


dicate people who contributed to our 


may if 


national growth and culture and their 


respective accomplishments 


> Radio and TV: A chart on “We Learn 
from Radio and Television Broadcasts” 
attention to 


can direct programs 


taining to work being studied. 

> Effects of History: A chart which will 
enable the class to see the relationship 
between past events and our life today, 
may show, for example 


per- 


What Happened’ Effects on Us 
1. Revolutionary A free 
War United States 


2. Amendment 13 All men are free 
> Social Studies Skills: Under each of 
the following headings, a series of 
questions could be listed whereby pu- 
pils are able to evaluate themselves: 


By Lillian 


Classroom yaw: 


4. What is my R.Q. 
tient)? (Do! keep to the topicr et 
B. What is my L.Q. (Library Quo 
tient)? (Do I know how to use the 
italogue? et 
C. What is my S.Q. (Study Quo 
tient)? (Do I have a quiet place in which 


Reporting Quo 


card 


to study? ete 

Excellent suggestions on various so 
studies skills may be found in “So 
Studies Skills Workbook,” pub 


Sc holastic 


cial 
cial 
lished by Magazine 5 
> Time Lines: A different 
time lines should be displayed through 
out the 
ideas and con epts 
4. A 


lations 1.€., 


variety of 


year, each stressing different 
} | 
showing Causa! ré 


Civil 


time line 
leading to 
War may be presented by a thermom 

and the d by 
historical events 


B. A time 


mg events in a century. 


events 


eter rising tevers cause 


line showing the outstand 

C. A time line showing continuity of 
history, best depicted by a series of 
The 
Spinning Machine >Cotton Gin > Sew- 


Ing Machine. etc.: 


arrows 1.¢ Power Loom + Power 


or Crusades >Com- 
mercial Revolution > Industrial Revolu 
tion). 

D. A pictorial time line. 


> Graphs and Charts: A variety of 
graphs and charts should be displayed 
and utilized in all social studies classes. 
They 


texts used by the children, newspapers, 


mav be found in social studies 


and periodicals, or may be prepared 
by the children. 


> Maps: Social 
should have on display various types of 
maps made by the pupils and pertain- 
ing to the work being discussed for 
that grade. Maps should be clear and 
simple. 

These displays and techniques aim 
to make history real and concrete, a 
factor important to all of the types of 
pupils we teach. Teachers therefore 
should try to build up files of pictures, 
charts, and cartoons which can become 
the basis for future lessons. These files 
should be set up with the cooperation 
of the children. 


studies classrooms 
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All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone 


Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 


tions before assigning programs to students 
DRAMA 


ri Mar. 24, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “The Prime Mover,” 
irama about a man with the power t 
move physical objects by merely will- 
ing it. Mar. 31: “A Long Distance Call,” 
the story é nild who insists he is 

onversing ' his dead grandmother 
n the telephone she gave him 
in., Mar. 26, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fron- 
tiers of Faith: “No Skin off My Nose” 
by John W. Block. Apr. 2: “Meet Me 
in Galilee,” an Easter program 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Henry Denker’s “Give Us Bar- 
abbas,” starring Kim Hunter and 
Dennis King. (See Teleguide, March 15 
Scholastic Teacher,” page 20-T.) 

9:00 m. (NBC-TV) Chevy Shew 
Brief Encounter.” Dinah Shore makes 
her first dramatic appearance, co-star- 
ring with Ralph Bellamy 
at. Apr. 1, 9:30 pm. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
Not in Vain,” historical drama about 
Abraham Lincoln, starring Raymond 
Massey. (See Teleguide, March 1 “Scho- 
lastic Teacher,” page 3-T.) 

Sun., Apr. 2, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. 
Theater: “The Red Balloon,” excellent 
French short film telling the story, with 
ut dialogue, of a boy and his balloon 

A delight for adults and recommended 

for younger viewers 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


in., Mar. 26, 1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Direc- 
tions ‘61: Special Passover program 
Aline MacMahon and Theodore 
Bikel. Apr. 2: Performance of original 
Easter opera, “Break of Day.” 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Com- 
pany: Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunov, 
with Metropolitan Opera basso Giorgio 
Tozzi in the title role 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus 
Omnibus of American Songs,” 
Robert Goulet, Edie Adams 

NET—check local educational tele- 

sion station) American Perspective 
The Hero as Warrior—Norman Mail- 
er.” Apr. 2: “The Hero as Warrior—John 
Horne Burns.” Dr. Graham C. Wilson 
ompletes his study of a cycle of Amer- 
ican war novels and their heroes 
Mon., Mar. 27, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check 

local affiliate) Invitation te Learning 

Milton's “Paradise Lost.” Apr. 3: Hem- 

ingway’s “A Farewell to Arms.” 

“ues., Mar. 28, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 

20: “The Story of Will Rogers.” ob 

Hope narrates this visual documentary 

essay on the life and humor of Will 

Rogers, written by Richard Hanser and 

Rod Reed. Fine stills, film clips, and 

recordings recreate one of America’s 

most famous personalities in his many 
roles. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Did you 
recognize the gimmick Hope used as an 
introduction before he told you what 
he had done? What did this technique 
reveal about Rogers’ humor? 2 hy 
was Rogers so popular in America? 

Compare or contrast his humor with 

ontemporary comedians such as Bob 


with 


“An 
with 


Hope, Mort Sahl, Jack Benny, Bob 
Newhart, Red Skelton. 3. Are any of 
the Rogers’ jokes included in the tele- 
cast outdated? Why? Which of our con- 
temporary comedians is likely to seem 
funny 25 years from now? 4. Does 
Rogers’ long monologue on “The Nor- 
mal American” seem to be a good pre 
scription for citizenship? 5. What do 
you think would be Rogers’ targets to- 
day if he were alive and joking? What 
are comedians’ targets today” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Easter Special 
(Repeat): “The Way of the Cross,” a 
documentary film retracing the route 
followed by Jesus to Calvary 

Wed., Mar. 29, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 
20: “The Real West.” Using the still- 
pictures-in-action technique, this doc- 
umentary authentically portrays the 
real American West from 1849 to 1900 


Peter Kalischer interviews Tokyo office 


worker on “As Others See Us,” 
Twentieth Century, March 26 (CBS-TV). 


Rare photos from government archives 
and private collections show how the 
cowboy really was. Gary Cooper nar- 
rates the script written by Philip Reis- 
man, Jr. This one is must viewing for 
American literature students, history 
classes, and all Western addicts 

Thurs., Mar. 30, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 
lents Please: “The Eagle.” starring Ru- 
dolph Valentino as a Russian Robin 
Hood. Apr. 6: Lon Chaney in the role 
that brought him to stardom—Quasi- 
modo in “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” 

Fri., Mar. 31, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Tele- 
phone Hour: “The Signs of Spring,” a 
salute to Easter and Spring, with Birgit 
Nilsson, Martha Wright, Melissa Hay- 
den 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Mar. 23, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face 
the Nation: “Should Red China Be Ad- 
mitted to the U.N. Now?” Yes—Lord 
Robert Boothby; No—Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Mar. 30: “Britain—Blood, Sweat, 
and Tears—Plus Twenty Years.” Eric 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Sevareid with Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan, Hugh Gaitskell, and other leading 
British political and literary figures. 

Sat., Mar. 25, 1:30 p.m. (WCBS-TV, New 
York—check local affiliate) Young 
Worlds ‘61: “How Can/Should One 
Country Help Another?” Apr. 1: “The 
Image of America—Preconceptions Re- 
examined,” last in the series 

Sun., Mar. 26, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: George Mylonas, pro- 
fessor of archeology, Washington Univ., 


St. Louis 

12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Aceent: Ameri- 
can collegians discuss our values. 

1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: Secretary of Labor Goldberg 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge: “American Frontiers in the Six- 
ties,” with HEW Secretary Abraham 
Ribicoff, columnist Sylvia Porter, Gen 
Maxwell Taylor, Dr. James R. Killian 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “As Others See Us,” docu 
mentary study of attitude of foreigners 
who have never been to the U.S. Apr 
2: “New York in the Twenties.” Editors 
Alfred Knopf, Marc Connelly, and 
Stanley Walker reminisce 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Charch- 
iil—The Valiant Years: “Be Sure You 
Win.” Allies counter the Japanese bi 
section of Burma in 1942 with the open 
ing of the Burma-Ledo roads and the 
airlift over “The Hump.” Apr. 2: “Turn 
ing of the Tide.” 

(NET sck local educational tele 
vision station) Briefing Session: “Fed 
eral Aid to Education.” Briefing officer 
John MacVane, John P. Miles of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and Rep. John 
Brademas (D-Ind.) of the House Educa 
tion and Labor Committee discuss the 
issues and legislation 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Mar. 23, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hew 
Tall Is a Giant? (Repeat): Documen 
tary art film on how 14 Mexican young 
sters, handicapped by poverty and fear 
won 1957 Little League World Series 

Sat.. Mar. 25, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 

Wizard: Feedback Principle 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Third Timex All 
Star Circus: Acrobats, clowns, high 
wire walkers, trained panthers, and a 
Siamese Elephant Ballet 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver wpa lie Spends the Night.” Beaver 
meets the “real” Eddie Haskell in an 
off-guard moment. Apr. 1: “Beaver's 
Report Card.” Beaver’s father discovers 
that a D-minus on Beaver’s card has 
been altered to a B-plus 

Sun., Mar. 26, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Man in Flight,” fron 
Chinese rocketry to the Atlas missile 
in cartoons and live action 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley Tem- 
ple Show (Repeat): Adaptation of 
Land of Oz.” 

Sun., Apr. 2, 8:00 p.n 
land Circus: Lloyd Bridges and Buster 
Crabbe, and a poolful of porpoise 
demonstrate underwater tricks 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Mar. 26 (NET—check local educa 
tional television station) The Inquiring 
Mind: “Two Educations.’ New series 
with Dr. Cyril O. Houle investigating 
the world of adult education 

(NET) Twe for Physics: “Fission and 
Fusion.” Apr. 2: “Decaying Atoms.’ 

Mon., Mar. 27, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Dr. Frederick Mosteller 
Problems and Review with Paul Clifford 
on Tuesday and Thursday 

Tues., Mar. 28, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition!: “Moon Temple of Sheba, 
documentary film of the excavation of 
the lost city of Marib, in Yemen, South 
ern Arabia. Apr. 4: “Invisible World of 
the Deep.” 

Sun., Apr. 2, 4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Science 
Special: Five famous scientists discus 
democracy's survival in a scientific age 


(NBC-TV) Marine 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 

















